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Paddock,  Gaius 


Gaius  Paddock,  97, 
Who  Knew  Lincoln, 
Is  Still  Living  Here 

Gaius  Paddock,  5310  Waterman 
avenue,  retired  manufacturer,  is 
nearing  his  98th  birthday.  As 
frequently  reported  in  the  St. 
Louis  press,  he  knew  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  Lincoln  was  a 
young  lawyer  in  Springfield,  111. 
Paddock,  as  a  boy  clerk  in  John 
Williams'  general  store  in  Spring- 
field, used  to  listen  while  Lincoln 
and  other  men  argued  such  topics 
as  the  navigability  of  the  Sanga- 
mon River  and  the  possibility  of 
railroads  coming  to  Springfield. 

Paddock  possesses  a  daguerro- 
type  photograph  of  Lincoln,  in- 
scribed, "Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln," 
which  the  newly-elected  Presi- 
dent presented  to  two  aunts  of 
Paddock  in  1860. 

Paddock  last  saw  Lincoln  on 
October  15,  1858,  when  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  in  Alton 
closed.  . 


closed.  , 
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St.  Louisan  Recalls  Listening  Wide-Eyed 
As  Country  Boy  to  Lincoln's  Anecdotes 


j 


On  this  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  world  re- 
members the  simplicity  of  his  natal 
home — the  log  cabin  at  Hodgen- 
ville.   Ky..    (shown    phove>    and    the 


martyred  president's  great  love  for 
his  own  children  (the  lower  pic- 
ture showing  him  reading  to  his 
son  Thomas,  better  known  as  Tad.) 


Gains  Paddock  Clerked  in 

StoreWhen'OIdAbe' 

Was  Young. 

ST.  LOUIS,  Feb.  12.— A  man  who 
remembers  Abe  Lincoln  as  a  spinner 
of  yarns  in  a  small  town  grocery  and 
who  heard  Lincoln  in  his  thrilling 
political  debates  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  still  lives  in  St.  Louis,  where 
he  was  born — proud  at  92  to  give  the 
younger  generation  his  first-hand 
impressions  of  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor. 

Gaius  Paddock,  when  12  years  old, 
was  a  clerk  in  Col.  John  Williams' 
general  store  at  Springfield,  111. 
where  Lincoln  and  his  friends  were 
wont  to  gather  and  discuss  the  af- 
fairs of  the  day  in  a  sort  of  public 
forum ;  where  each  was  free  to  speak 
his  mind.  But  all  gave  close  atten- 
tion when  Lincoln  began  to  anecdote 
in  his  "drawly,"  good  natured  voice 
to  bring  out  a  point  in.  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

Paddock  remembers  clearly  those 
long  evenings  in  the  kerosene-lighted 
store.  There  was  a  confusion  of 
wearables  and  edibles  on  the  crowded 
shelves  And  toward  the  rear  stood 
the  cherry-red  stove,  the  center  of 
the  little  group  gathered  about  on 
goods  boxes,  pickle  barrels  and  a 
few  wobbly  chairs. 

Always  there  was  due  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  the  tall  and  somber 
appearing  man  stretched  out  loosely 
near  the  warm  fire,  for  wasn't  he  a 
member  of  congress  and  didn't  he 
know  more  good  stories  than  any 
man  in  Sangamon  county?  A  boy  of 
12  should  have  been  in  bed  perhaps 
hours  before,  but  Paddock  has  not 
regretted  he  stayed  up  to  hear  Lin- 
coln spin  his  yarns. 

Navigation  Was  Issue. 

There  wasn't  much  business  after 
supper,  which  was  about  6  o'clock, 
but  the  stores  stayed  open  as  a- mat- 
ter of  custom,  Paddock  recalls.  One 
subject  of  discussion,  in  addition  to 
matters  of  politics,  Indians  and 
slavery  was  the  question  of  whether 
the  Sangamon  river  was  navigable 
for  vessels  large  enough  to  be  of  any 
benefit   to  the  little   city   of   Spring- 


> 


field.  Some  said  the  sandbars  would 
keep  all  but  the  smallest  vessels  out 
of  river  traffic,  while  others  saw  a 
future  in  the  development  of  the 
water  facilities. 

Lincoln  was  one  of  those  who  ad- 
vocated use  of  the  river.  Springfield 
was  not  on  the  railroad  in  those  days 
and  every  pound  of  freight  had  to 
be  hauled  overland  for  many  miles. 

"Lincoln  generally  had  the  best  of 
the  arguments,"  Paddock  recalls.  "He 
staunchly  advocated  use  of  the  San- 
gamon, but  he  had  some  hard- 
headed  opponents  to  combat  and  con- 
vince. The  matter  had  been  threshed 
out  from  all  angles  one  night  and 
any  more  argument  seemed  futile. 
Offers  to  Demonstrate. 
"Only  an  actual  demonstration 
would  have  convinced  either  side 
that  the  other  was  right.  Lincoln 
sensed  this  and  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
citing debate  said: 

"  'Gentlemen,  we  have  wasted  time 
and  talked  ourselves  hoarse  on  this 
subject.  I  will  demonstrate  by  actual 
exhibit  in  a  few  days  such  a  plan  is 
both  possible  and  practicable  and  will  | 
show  you  my  model  of  a  steamboat  |  Pollt 
that  will  navigate  the  Sangamon.  I 
will  hold  the  demonstration  in  the 
big  water  trough  on  the  corner  oppo- 
site my  office,  having-  had  experience 
myself  on  the  Sangamon  many  times 
and  also  on  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi  rivers.' 

"In  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  the  evening  meet- 
ings, at  the  store,  Lincoln  said  that 
at  2  o'clock  next  afternoon  he  would 
make  his  practical  test.  Sure  enough, 
he  was  there  at  the  trough  promptly. 
Quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  as  the 
word  passed  around  the  streets.  I 
was  there  too. 

Uses  Water  Trough. 
"Lincoln  carried  a  four-foot  boat 
model  under  his  arm.  Approaching 
the  trough,  he  announced  that  now 
the  crowd  was  about  to  witness  how 
the  Sangamon  and  other  rivers  with 
sandbars  and  shoals  could  be  navi- 
gated. He  put  his  model  boat  into 
the  trough  and  piled  several  bricks 
on  it  until  the  boat  sank  to  the  first 
deck.     The  crowd  gathered  closer. 

"Then  Lincoln  applied  on  each 
side  of  the  craft  below  the  first  deck, 
two  air  pumps  modeled  after  the  old 
time  fire  bellows.  With  a  few  mo- 
ments' operation,  the  model  slowly 
rose  several  inches  in  the  water. 
Lincoln  pointed  out  that  each  inch 
represented  a  foot  on  a  life  size 
steamboat.  By  this  novel  invention, 
he  asserted,  he  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  boats  high  enough  in 
t:  water  to  navigate  the  shoals  and 
sandbars  of  the  Sangamon. 

Onlookers  Still  Dubious. 
"There  were  still  some  doubters, 
however.  The  crowd  of  onlookers 
listened  attentively  to  Lincoln's  ex- 
planation of  his  invention,  gave  three 
cheers  and  dispersed,  much  im- 
pressed hut  not    fully  convinced.  Lin- 


coln retired  to  his  office,  his  dripping 
model  under  his  arm,  asserting-  that 
if  anyone  had  any  more  questions  to 
ask,  they  could  answer  the  queries 
themselves,  as  he  had  no  more  in- 
formation to  give." 

Lincoln  obtained  a  patent  for  his 
device  to  lift  vessels  over  shoals  May 
22,  1849,  but  never  gave  serious  at- 
tention to  a  career  as  an  inventor 
and  nothing-  ever  came  of  it.  The 
idea  he  had  received  in  an  experience 
a  few  years  before,  on  a  visit  to  the 
East.  On  the  way  westward  from 
Niagara  Falls  on  Lake  Erie  the 
steamboat  he  was  on  stuck  fast  upon 
a  sandbar. 

The  captain  ordered  empty  boxes, 
barrels  and  casks  forced  under  the 
vessel,  and  by  their  buoyancy  the 
craft  was  lifted  free  of  the  sandbar. 
This  stuck  in  Lincoln's  mind,  and 
after  the  argument  in  the  grocery 
store.  Lincoln  turned  his  law  office 
into  a  carpenter  chop,  built  his  model 
and  wrote  a  long  description  of  the 
"expansible  buoyant,  chambers"  in 
order  to  obtain  his  patent  and  then 
brought   his   mind  back   to   law   and 


PAGE,   MSS.   FRANCES 


MARCH  3,  1943. 


Woman  Who  Skook  Hands 


(Special  to  The  News-Sentinel) 

FARMER  CITY,  111.,  March  3.— Last  rites  were  held  Sunday  after- 
noon for  Mi's.  Frances  Page,  98,  of  Farmer  City,  one  of  the  few 
surviving  residents  of  Central  Illinois  who  could  recall  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  life. 

Although  Lincoln  left  Springfield,  111.,  in  1861  never  to  return  in  life, 
there  are  several  persons  still  living  in  Springfield  who  can  recall  him 
there.  Among  these  is  Isaac  Diller,  89,  who  was  born  in  1854  one  block 
from  the  Lincoln  home  and  who  played  as  a  child  with  Willie  and  Tad 
Lincoln. 

Mrs.    Page    recalled    seeing    Lin-O 
coin     in     1860     when    she     was     16 


years  old  and  Lincoln  was  conduct- 
ing his  first  Presidential  campaign 
on  the  old  main  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  from  Decatur,  111., 
to  Bloomington. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
him  to  stop  for  a  10-minute  talk 
at  Clinton,  where  Mrs.  Page  was 
visiting,  and  a  group  of  16  girls, 
dressed  in  white,  were  to  act  as  a 
welcoming  committee  as  Lincoln 
stepped  down  from  his  railway 
coach.  The  future  Mrs.  Page  was 
the  first  girl  of  the  group  to  greet 
the  great  man  and  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  She  recalled  him  as  a 
most  homely  man,  but  kind,  gra- 
cious and  very  much  pleased  with 
his  welcome. 

Mrs.  Page  was  brought  to  the 
Farmer  City  community  in  1853,  as 
a  girl  of  eight  years,  by  her  parents 
in  the  conventional  covered  wagon 
of  the  pioneers.  She  lived  in  the 
community  for  90  years  and  was  a 
member  of  its  Methodist  Church 
for  86  years. 

Isaac  Diller  of  Springfield,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  who  saw  the 
Civil  War  President,  is  doubtless 
the  only  person  now  living  who 
was  photographed  with  Lincoln  in 
Illinois.  As  a  boy  between  six  and 
seven  years  of  age  he  crept  to  the 
corner   of   the    embankment   which 


then,  as  now,  surrounded  the  Lin- 
coln homestead  and  was  photo- 
graphed with  the  Lincoln  family 
standing  high  above  him  in  the 
yard  of  their  home. 
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Parker,  Elihu 
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Guard  at  Lincoln 
Bier  Succumbs 

Elihu  Parker,  90,  a  former  Tole- 
doan  who  guarded  the  body  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  while  it  lay  in  state 
in  the  Indiana  capitol  building  at 
Indianapolis,  died  Friday  in  the 
Ohio  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home 
hospital  in  Sandusky,  O.,  members 
of  the  family  announced  today. 

Mr.  Parker  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  and  near  Sandusky,  but  for  a 
brief  period  20  years  ago  made  his 
home  in  Toledo  with  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Bancroft,  who  now  lives 
in  Palmyra,  Mich.  A  granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs.  G.  W.  Carncoss,  lives  at 
2022  Giant  street,  Toledo. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  San- 
dusky, and  burial  was  in  Castalia 
with  military  honors.  Mr.  Parker 
served  in  the  union  army  through 
most  of  the  Civil  war. 
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Parker,    Capt.   R.    D. 
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0HI0A00  WILL 
PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
LINCOLN  TODAY 


Celebrations   to    Mark 
^_1 23d  Birthday. 

^h^*^t~  ~" :      ^~  1 1  -  ^  a. 

The  far-reaching  influence  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  upon  his  own  generation 
and  upon  those  that  have  followed 
will  be  discussed  today  in  the  diversi- 
fied celebrations  to  be  held  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other  in  celebra- 
tion of  his  123d  birthday. 

Flags  will  be  unfurled  over  the 
rooftops  of  schools,  public  buildings 
and  private  homes  in  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln the  statesman.  As  Chicago  medi- 
tates upon  that  statesman's  qualities 
there  will  be  among '  the  celebrants 
men  who  took  part  in  his  nomination 
for  President,  men  who  glimpsed  him 
as  they  marched  away  to  the  civil 
war,  and  thousands  of  children  who 
have  learned  to  link  him  in  national 
importance  only  with  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Carried    News   to   Tribune. 

Among  those  to  whom  Lincoln's 
birthday  is  a  sacred  holiday  is  Qajit. 
^T]>_PgrWpr  wiin  as  a  boy  of  13  was 
a  •  news  runner  for  the  Republican 
convention  at  the  Wigwam,  Lake  and 
Market  streets,  in  1860.  It  was  Capt. 
Parker  who  carried  the  news  of  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  for  President 
to  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  story  which  Capt.  Parker  will 
tell  today  at  2:30  over  WGN,  The 
Tribune  station  on  the  Drake  hotel, 
will  reveal  how  the-  boy's  father  was 
stationed  at  a  window  inside  the  Wig- 
wam. At  the  announcement  of  the 
nomination  the  elder  Parker  thrust 
his  head  through'  the  window  and 
shouted    the    word    to    his    son,    who 

I  immediately  dashed  off  to  The  Trib- 
une offices,  then  located  on  Randolph 
street   near   Clark   street. 

The  men  ,who  were  soldiers  when 
Lincoln  was  President  will  meet  today 

i  at  2  ©'clock  in  Memorial  hall  in  the 
Chicago  public  library.    There  will  not 

I  be  very  many  of  them,  but  the  places 


of  those  who  have  passed  on  will  be 
filled  by  service  men  of  more  recent 
conflicts.  A  45  minute  program  of 
martial  music  by  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  of  the  Board  of  Trade  post  of 
the  American  Legion  will  precede  the 
thirty-third  Lincoln  birthday  service. 
Rodney  H.  Brandon,  state  director  of 
public  welfare,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker.  William  P.  Wright  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Me- 
morial association. 

Lay  Wreath  on  Statue. 

The  young  b6ys  who  hold  Lincoln 
as  their  hero  will  lay  a  wreath  at 
his  statue  in  Lincoln  park  at  11  a.  m. 
They  are  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  city. 
Music  will  be  furnished  by  the  Boy 
Scout  Drum  and  Bugle  corps.  An- 
other contingent  of  Boy  Scouts,  six 
Eagle  Scouts,  will  aid  in  the  Lincoln 
program  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Memorial 
hall. 

A  huge  cake  bearing  a  likeness  of 
Lincoln  sketched  with  chocolate  and 
a  replica  of  the  log  cabin  in  which  he 
was  born  done  in  candy  was  presented 
yesterday  to  William  D.  Saltiel,  chair- 
man of  the  Lincoln  banquet  commit- 
tee of  the  Hamilton  club.  The  cake 
was  designed  by  Emil  Hilbert  of  Baden 
Baden,  Germany,  an  instructor  in  a 
bakery  school. 

Arthur  M.  Hyde,  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, will  be  the  guest  speaker  to- 
night at  the  Hamilton  club,  speaking 
on  "  Keeping  Faith  with  Lincoln." 
Allan  T.  Gilbert,  president,  said  yes- 
terday that  all  the  tickets  to  the  ban- 
quet had  been  sold.  Other  speakers 
are  to  include  F.  Harold  Van  Orman, 
former  lieutenant  governor  of  Indi- 
ana; Maj.  Gen.  Frank  Parker,  Col. 
W.  H.  Burt,  Mrs.  Bertha  Baur,  Col. 
Howard  P.  Savage,  George  E.  Q.  John- 
son, and   others. 

Celebration  in  Schools. 

Lincoln  day  programs  were  cele- 
brated in  many  of  the  schools  yester- 
day, although  some  schools  will  com- 
bine the  celebration  for  both  Lincoln 
and  Washington  on  the  latter's  birth- 
day. Among  the  programs  was  the 
costume  party  given  by  the  pupils  of 
Farragut  school,  2336  SV>uth  Spaulding 
avenue. 

The  fourth  annual  Lincoln  day 
program  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  club 
will  be  held  this  morning  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  club  theater,  with  Mrs.  Harvey 
Fox  presiding.  .Daniel  Brett  from 
Lane  Technical  High  school,  winner 
of  the  award  in  the  first  essay  con- 
test, sponsored  by  the  club,  will  spealf 
on  "Tolerance,  an  Asset-  to  Citizen- 
ship." William  J.  Bogan,  Rabbi  Ger- 
son  B.  Levi,  Hugo  F.  Simon,  German 
consul  general;  Dr.  Francis  V.  Cor- 
coran, president  of  De  Paul  univer- 
sity, arid  the  Rev.  A.  Wayman  Ward 
are  on,  the  program: 


Parks 


Memory  of  Lincoln  Sacred 

To  Alpine  Civil  War  Veteran 

Man    Who  Won    Fighting    Honors    At    16    Prizes 
Recollection  Of  V Honest  Abe"  Above  Medals 


By  DORCAS  DAVIS 

"Up  from  the  south  at  break 
of  day. 

"Bringing--  to  Winchester  fresh 
dismay — " 

Remember,  in  those  pinafore 
days  of  grade  school,  how  you 
used  to  swing  along  from  that  be- 
ginning into  the  stirring  lines  of 
"Sheridan's  Ride?" 

To  you,  then,  it  offered  just  an 
excellent  chance  to  lull  yourself 
and  your  hearers  with  sing-song; 
today  perhaps  it  is  to  you  only  a 
poem  bringing  out  the  historical 
facts  of  the  Civil  war  and  the 
time  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
118th  anniversary  of  whose  birth 
will  be  celebrated  tomorrow. 
HONEST  .ABE 

But  to  one  resident  of  Alpine, 
Capt.  Harry  J.  Parks,  Sheridan's 
famous  ride  which  led  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Winchester  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  genius  of  the  Civil 
war,  are  more  than  historical  fact 
— they  are  reality.  The  bettle  of 
Winchester  was  the  encounter  of 
the  Civil  war  in  which  Capt. 
Parks  gave  the  most  distinguished 
service  of  a  career  marked 
throughout    with    patriotic    deeds. 

As  for  "Honest  Abe."  to  Capt. 
Parks  he  was  not  only  "a  man  for 
the  ages"  but  a  kindly  person 
who  shook  him  by  the  hand,  show- 
ed his  appreciated  of  Parks'  serv- 
ice, and  made  a  real  friend  of 
him. 

ENLISTED   AT    15 

But  to  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story  of  Capt.  Parks. 
In  18  61  when  the  Civil  war  open- 
ed, Harry  Parks  was  12  years  of 
age.  If  he  had  had  the  money 
and  the  years,  he  would  have  en- 
listed then.  For  three  years  he 
saved  with  this  and  in  view  and 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  15 
years,  he  enlisted.  In  this  he  en- 
countered some  difficulty  as  they 
said  he  was  too  young.  It  was 
only  after  he  had  stood  a  physical 
examination  which  included  lift- 
ing a  doubting  officer  by  the  waist 
and  throwing  him  across  a  table, 
that  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
desire  "to  help  Abraham  Lincoln 
free  the  slaves." 

SEIZED  FOE'S  FLAG 

It  was  on  Oct.  19,  18  64,  when 
Gen.  Sheridan,  with  the  battle  of 
Winchester  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  turned  the  tide  of  defeat 
into  victory  for  the  union  forces 
and  repulsed  the  Confederate 
army.  Harry  Parks,  not  then  a. 
captain,  was  advancing  with  his 
company  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  superior 
officer  to  advance  upon  the  train 
to  capture  men  and  supplies  to 
weaken  the  enemy. 

Darkness  was  creeping  on,  but 
the  young  soldier  saw  his  chance 
to  make  good.  After  some  en- 
counters with  the  enemy,  amid  the 


(APT.  H.  J.  PARKS 

whizz  of  bullets,  Parks  met  the 
color-bearer  of  the  emblem  of  the 
Virginia  troops,  "the  bonhie,  blue 
flag"  which  showed  a  blue  field 
with  two  cross  rows  of  large  white 
stars.  Sufficient  to  say,  that 
Parks  took  the  flag  from  the  bear- 
er. 

TAKES  FOUR   REBELS 

And  that  wasn't  a  day's  work 
for  the  young  man.  On  the  way 
back  to  his  own  lines,  after  he 
had  donned  the  coat  of  the  rebel 
army,  he  captured  four  rebels  and 
took  them  triumphantly  back  to 
his    own   camp. 

For  this  bravery  Parks  '  was 
ordered  to  report  with  the  flag 
to  Gen.  Sheridan  who  sent  him  to 
Washington  with  Gen.  Custer  to 
the  War  department  to  receive  a 
medal  of  honor.  He  was  also  giv- 
en a  furlough,  $100,  and  trans- 
portation was  to  be  furnished  for 
him  to  visit  home. 

This  is  the  way  Capt.  Parks 
tells  the  rest  of  the  story,  in  a 
paper  now  recorded  in  the  war 
department. 

THE    SUMMONS 

"Strolling  around  and  seem;; 
the  city  cf  Washington,  I  wan- 
dered into  the  White  House.  The 
guard  noticed  me  and  my  worn- 
out  clothing,  inquired  if  I  was 
from  the  front.  I  han'ded  him  my 
pass.  He  seemed  surprised  and 
said,  'Stay  here  a  minute.'  He 
left,  and  returned  shortly  sayintc. 
'The  president  wishes  to  see  you.' 


My  heart  bounded  with  joy. 

"When  I  saw  Lincoln,  both  of 
his  hands  were  extended  to  meet 
and  greet  me.  He  said  many  kin^ 
words  and  requested  me  to  come 
in  when  I  received  the  medal,  as 
he    wished    to    see    it. 

"Upon  receiving  the  medal  I 
went  at  once  to  see  the  presideni. 
Again  he  received  me  kindly, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face.  He  too-ic 
the  medal  from  the  case  and 
pinned  it  on  my  breast.  Then, 
placing  his  arm  around  me  he 
said,  'God  bless  my  hero  boy  of 
the   Shenandoah.' 

PRESIDENT'S    SMILE 

"I  was  then  16  years  old.  The 
president,  Abraham  Lincoln,  had 
won  my  Jove  and  admiration.  Hi? 
was  more  to  me  than  the  medal 
of    honor    pinned    on    my    breast." 

This  was  not  the  last  decora- 
tion of  Capt.  Parks,  who  is  among 
the  youngest  veterans  of  the  Civ- 
il war.  He  owns  five  others,  all 
for  distinguished  service  then  and 
later,  in  the  Spanish-American 
war. 

But  none  of  them  means  to 
him  what  the  medal  for  his  her- 
oism at  the  Battle  of  Wincheste:- 
when  he  was  16,  does.  For,  with 
that  medal  comes  the  memory  of 
a  great  man.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  found  the  secret  of  greatness 
in  kindness  toward  others. 
•*-« _ 
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PARROTT,    COL.    EDWARD  A. 


NEW    YORK    TIMES,    SUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    30,    1930. 


Col.  Parrott,  Friend  of  Lincoln,  Is  100  Today; 
Recalls  Delivery  of  Gettysburg  Address 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  Nov.  29.— Colo- 
nel Edwin  A.  Parrott,  Princeton's 
oldest  resident,  who,  as  Colonel  of 
the  First  Ohio  Infantry  during  the 
Civil  War,  sat  on  the  platform  with 
Lincoln  when  the  latter  delivered  the 
Gettysburg  address,  will  observe  his 
100th  birthday  tomorrow.  The  cen- 
tenarian and  his  daughter,  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Parrott,  live  on  Boudinot 
Street. 

Colonel  Parrott  recalls  that  other 
speeches  on  the  Gettysburg  program 
made  much  better  impressions  than 
that  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  President  and  also  of 
General  Grant. 

The  Colonel  was  born  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  1830.  He  attended  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan,  of  which  he  is  the  oldest  living 
alumnus,  and  then  went  to  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  was  14  years  old 
when  he  entered  college.  Before  the 
Civil  War,  Colonel  Parrott  was  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and 


as  he  hapened  to  be  in  the  Governor's 
office  when  the  President  called  for 
volunteers,  he  was  the  first  man  to 
enlist.  In  the  last  year  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  made  provost  of  Ohio. 
Colonel  Parrott  is  in  excellent  health, 
although  his  hearing  and  sight  are 
now  quite  poor.  He  takes  a  daily 
drive  in  his  automobile,  and  also 
takes  short  walks.  Twice  a  'day  he 
smokes  a  mild  cigar,  and  he  still 
drinks  coffee.  Interested  in  politics, 
he  has  never  missed  voting  for  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President 
since  he  came  of  age.  Some  years 
ago  the  Colonel  started  a  volume  of 
memoirs,  but  his  eyesight  weakened 
and  he  could  not  complete  the  task. 
Tomorrow  there  will  be  a  small  tea 
in  his  honor.  Among  those  present 
will  be  a  brother,  H.  E.  Parrott  of 
Dayton,  who,  although  more  than 
90,  has  come  East  to  attend  the  af- 
fair. A  son,  T.  M.  Parrott,  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 
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Gettysburg-  Address 


Parrott,  Ool.  Edwin  A* 


COL.  PARROTT  DIES 
AS  HE  MRS  101 

Friend    of    Lincoln    Was    First 

Man  In  Ohio  to  Enlist 

at  President's  Call. 


HEARD  GETTYSBURG  SPEECH 

— rt 

Ex-Speaker     of     Ohio     Assembly — 

Oldest  Graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University   at    Death. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20.- 
Colonel  Edwin  A.  Parrott,  a  personal 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  one 
of  the  group  who  sat  on  the  plat- 
form at  Gettysburg  when  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  famous  address,  died  here 
this  morning  at  his  home,  10  Boudi- 
not  Street.  He  was  Princeton's  old- 
est resident  and  would  have  been 
101  on  Nov.  30.  His  death  makes 
James  L.  Briner,  former  Mayor,  who 
was  99  last  Friday,  the  oldest  resi- 
dent of  this  town. 

Colonel  Parrott  was  the  oldest 
alumnus  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, or  Delaware  College,  as  it 
was  known  when  he  graduated  in 
1849.  He  was  a  former  Speaker  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Assembly,  having 
served  in  1866-67.  During  part  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  for  Ohio. 

The  Colonel  was  born  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  1830,  shortly  after  his  fam- 
ily had  moved  there.  He  attended 
Delaware  College  at  the  age  of  14. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Although  admitted  to 
the  Ohio  bar,  he  never  pract  iced.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature before  the  Civil  War.  Happen- 
ing to  be  in  the  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor when  Lincoln's  first  call  came 
for  volunteers  for  the  Union  Army, 
he  responded  immediately,  being  the 
first  Ohio  man  to  enlist.  He  became 
Colonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Infantry 
and  later  Provost  Marshal  General 
of  his  State. 

As  a  personal  friend  of  General 
Grant  and  President  Lincoln  Colo- 
nel Parrott  was  invited  to  sit  on  the 
platform  at  Gettysburg.  He  recalled 
in  an  interview  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  address  given  by  Lincoln  did  not 
at  the  time  create  much  of  an  im- 
pression and  attributed  this  to  its 
simplicity. 
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Gettysburg  Address 


COL.  PARROTT  DIES 
AS  HE  MRS  101 

Friend    of    Lincoln    Was    First 

Man  in  Ohio  to  Enlist 

at  President's  Call. 


HEARD  GETTYSBURG  SPEECH 


Ex-Speaker     of     Ohio     Assembly — 

Oldest  Graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University   at   Death. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20.— 
Colonel  Edwin  A.  Parrott,  a  personal 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  one 
of  the  group  who  sat  on  the  plat- 
form at  Gettysburg  when  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  famous  address,  died  here 
this  morning  at  his  home,  10  Boudi- 
not  Street.  He  wa's  Princeton's  old- 
est resident  and  would  have  been 
101  on  Nov.  30.  Kis  death  makes 
James  L.  Briner,  former  Mayor,  who 
was  99  last  Friday,  the  oldest  resi- 
dent of  this  town. 

Colonel  Parrott  was  the  oldest 
alumnus  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, or  Delaware  College  as  it 
was  known  when  he  graduated  in 
1849.  He  was  a  former  Speaker  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Assembly,  haying 
served  in  1866-67.  During  part :  of  , 
the  Civil  War  he  was  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  for  Ohio. 

The  Colonel  was  born  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  1830,  shortly  after  his  fam- 
ily had  moved  there.  He  attended 
Delaware  College  at  the  age  of  14. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Although  admitted  to 
the  Ohio  bar,  he  never  pract  iced.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature before  the  Civil  War.  Happen- 
ing to  be  in  the  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor when  Lincoln's  first  call  came 
for  volunteers  for  the  Union  Army, 
he  responded  immediately,  being  the 
first  Ohio  man  to  enlist.  He  became 
Colonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Infantry 
and  later  Provost  Marshal  General 
of  his  State.  • 

As  a  personal  friend  of  General 
'Grant  and  President  Lincoln,  Colo- 
nel Parrott  was  invited  to  sit  on  the 
platform  at  Gettysburg.  He  recalled 
in  an  interview  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  address  given  by  Lincoln  did  not 
at  the  time  create  much  of  an  im- 
pression and  attributed  this  to  its 
simnlicitv. 


After  the  war  Colonel  Parrott 
again  served  in  the  Legislature  for 
a  short  time,  but  soon  entered  pri- 
vate business  in  Dayton.  After  re- 
tiring he  came  to  Princeton,  in  1911, 
making  his  home  until  his  death  with 
his  daughters,  Miss  Elizabeth  K. 
Parrott  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Farmer.  A 
son,  Thomas  M.  Parrott,  is  a  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Another  daughter  lives  in 
Seattle.  He  also  left  a  brother,  T. 
Eugene  Parrott  of  Dayton,  who  is  93. 

Colonel  Parrott  smoked  all  his  life 
and  enjoyed  an  after-dinner  cup  of 
coffee.  He  took  a  daily  walk  and 
an  automobile  ride  whenever  he  felt 
inclined.  A  keen  interest  in  affairs  i 
was  taken  by  him  until  his  fatal  ill- 
ness, which  was  brief.  He  had  voted 
since  1852  at  every  Presidential  elec- 
tion until  the  last,  when  he  was  un- 
able to  go  to  the  polls.  He  had  voted 
the  Republican  ticket  since  the 
party's  beginning. 

Some  years  ago  Colonel  Parrott 
started  to  write  a  volume  of 
memoirs,  but  his  failing  eyesight 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue the  task. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  house  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester  Woodbridge 
Beach,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  president 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  and  pastor  of  the  First 
Church.  Burial  will  take  place  in 
Princeton  Cemetery. 
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Parrott,  Edwin 


Gettysburg  Address 


Edwin  Parrott, 
Near  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg,  Dies 


Colonel  Who  Heard  Famous 
Address,  Princeton's  Old- 
est   Resident,    Was    101 

i<Bl 

Special  to  the  Herald  Tribune  ■■  i 
PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20— Colonel 
Edwin  A.  Parrott,  who  sat  on  the 
speakers'  platform  at  Gettysburg  and 
heard  Lincoln  deliver  his  famous  ad- 
dress, died  Jiere  today  in  his  home  in 
Boudinot  Street.  He  was  101  years 
old,  the  oldest  resident  of  Princeton 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Battle  of  Bull  Run  had  been 
history  for  only  a  few  days  when 
Colonel  Parrott  enlisted.  He  was  said 
to  have  been  the  first  man  to  volun- 
teer for  service  in  the  Union  Army  in 
Ohio,  and  his  rise  in  rank  was  rapid. 
In  1863  he  was  made  provost  of  Ohio, 
and  at  another  time  he  commanded 
a  regiment  of  infantry. 

Address   Disappointed    Listeners 

In  later  years  Colonel  Parrott  spoke 
frequently  of  the  exercises  at  Gettys- 
burg. He  said  that  most  of  the  men 
and  women  who  heard  the  speeches  on 
that  occasion  at  first  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Lincoln's  address  was  inferior 
because   of   its   brevity  and  simplicity. 

Colonel  Parrott  was  bbrn  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  1830.  He  entered  Delaware 
College,  now  Ohio  Wesleyan,  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1849.  After  completing  post- 
graduate study  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  practice  in  Ohio.  He  served  sev- 
eral terms  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  and 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  before  the 
Civil  War. 

Lived  at  Princeton  25  Years 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Colonel  Par- 
rott returned  to  Dayton  and  served 
another  term  in  the  Legislature.  Later 
he  entered  business.  After  his  retire- 
ment twenty-five  years  ago,  he  moved 
here,  where  his  son,  Thomas  M. 
Parrott,  is  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity's  department   of  English. 

Colonel  Parrott  began  work  on  a, 
volume  of  memoirs  a  number  of  years 
ago,  but  he  did  not  complete  the  book 
because  of  failing  eyesight.  In  other 
respects  he  remained  in  good  health 
until  last  year.  He  took  an  automo- 
bile ride  daily,  walked  in  his  garden 
and  kept  informed  of  political  affairs. 
Ste   was   a  Republican. 

Surviving  are  his  son,  three  daugh- 
ters and  a  brother.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  Tuesday  afternoon  in  his 
home.  Burial  will  be  in  Princeton. 
Cemetery. 
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Parrot t,  Henry  R. 


Bridgeport  speech 


LINCOLN'S  FIRST  OYSTERS 

SERVED  TO  HIM  ON  VISIT  TO 
BRIDGEPORT  IN  FALL  OF 


'60 


Henry  R.  Parrott   Recalls    Details   of   President's 

Visit  to  Bridgeport,  When  He  Filled  in  for  a 

Campaign  Speaker  Unable  to  Come. 


a-,  it 

There  are  few  mien  alive  today,  •who 
recall  the  visit  which  the  martyred 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  paid 
■Bridgeport  in  March,  1860,  and  of 
those  few  Henry  K.  Parrott,  president 
of  the  Parrott  Varnish  Co.  is  one,  said 
the  Bridgeport  Farmer  on  Saturday, 
Lincoln's  birthday.  In  fact  Mr.  Parrott 
was  directly  responsible  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's visit  here.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not 
tfhen  received  the  nomination  or  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  the  re- 
publican party,  but  he  was  looked  on 
as  a  possible  nominee  and  he  was 
'Stumping  the  east  speaking  in  the 
cause  of  the  new  party  and  incidental- 
ly against  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
any  of  the  new  states  of  the  south  and 
■middle  wesit  which  were  nearly  ready 
to  be  taken  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Parrott  was  the  chairman  of  tihe 
re-publican  town  committee  during 
the  Fremont  campaign  and  he  had 
reorganized  ihis  committee  here  in 
preparation  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign that  was  to  come  in  the  fall  of 
I860.  Campaigns  in  those  days  be- 
gan early  and  lasted  longer.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  rapid  travel.  In  the  great 
communities?  now  knit  together  by 
railroad  and'  trolley  lines,  telegraphs 
and  telephones,  there  were  then  few 
railroads,  no  trolleys  or  telephones, 
few  telegraph  lines  and  in, some  places 
the  wagon  roads  were  almost  impassa- 
ble. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  travel 
the  campaigns  began  earlier  and  last- 
ed longer.  '  Abraham  Lincoln  came 
east  on  a  speaking  trip  from  Illinois 
early  that  spring. 

"I  wanted  a  rally  to  stir  things  up 
again  and  get  the  campaign  rightly 
started, "  said  Mr.  Parrott  musingly 
as  he  sat  in  his  study  in  his  hand- 
some home  in  Golden  Hill  street  the 
other  evening. 

"We  arranged  the  rally  for  Bailey's 
hall  then  on  State  street,  but  found 
we  couldn't  get  that,  so1  we  took 
"Washington  hall. 

"The  upper  hall  where  the  com- 
mon council  meets  was  the  hail,  but 
it  was  arranged  differently  then.  We 
•intended  to  have  Cassius  M.  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  the  celebrated  -  anti-slavery 
orator,  make  the  address,  tout  Mr. 
Clay  was  indisposed  that  day  or  for 
some  reason  couldn't  come  and  that 
afternoon  I  went  to  New  Haven  to 
confer  with  the  state  central  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Lincoln  had  spoken  there 
that  day  with  the  assistance  of  Henry 
T.  Blake,  who  had  a  law  office  here, 
as"  well  as  in  New- Haven,  it  was. ar- 
ranged that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  speak 
here  that  night. 

"He  came  to  Bridgeport  and  went 
with  Mr.  Blake,  Amos'  Treat  and  my- 
self to     the     Sterling    house  in  Main 


street.  This  was  a  hotel  located  where 
the  Arcade  hotel  is  now.  He  had  a 
few  hours'  rest  there  and  then  by  ap- 
pointment went  to  the  house  of  Fred- 
erick Wood,  who  had  a  handsome 
home  in  Golden  Hill  street,  where  he! 
had  dinner. 

"Mr.   Wood  was  later  one  of  the  re- 
publican    presidential     electors     from 
Connecticut  who  helped  elect  Lincoln. 
The  dinner  was  a  rather  elaborate  af 
fair  and  for  the  first   time    Mr.   Lin- 
coln ate  salt  water  oysters    and  was 
astonished  at  their  size.  On  the  even 
ing  of  March  4,  1861,  after  his  inaug- 
uration, Mr.  Treat  passed  (before  him 
with  many  thousand  others  and     Mr. 
Lincoln  at  one©  recognized  him,  say 
ing,  'Oh,  yes,  I  remembed.  It  was  with 
you  I  had  those  large  oysters.' 

"I  don't  remember  much  of  what 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  night,  but  he 
had  a  big  audience.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  the  doorg  and  he  received 
a  most  enthusiastic  reception.  He 
was  awkward  in  stature,  and  did  not 
have  what  you  would  call  a  good 
speaking  voice,  but  he  had  a  way 
of  stating  a  proposition  that  made 
every  one  understand  w*bat  he  was 
talking  about. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  deft  for  New  York  on 
the  9  o'clock  train  that  night.  He 
was  escorted  to  the  depot  by  a  large 
party  of  those  iwho  had  (heard  him 
speak.  His  speech  had  been  anti- 
slavery,  and  there  were  many  believ- 
ers in  that  doctrine  here. 

"I  think  that  'most  of  the  men  who 
were  supporters  Qif  Lincoln  in  Bridge- 
port in  those  days  ha/ve  since  passed 
away.     I  know  none  Jiving." 

It  is  related  that  on  the  way  to 
New  York  a  man  who  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Lincoln  got  into 
the  seat  with  him.  and  bored  him  ex- 
ceedingly by  trying  to  refute  the  ar- 
guments he  had  presented  dn  his 
speech  at  Washington  hall.  When 
the  train  finally  reached  New  York, 
the  man  arose  and  said: 

"Well,  good-bye;  I  suppose  I  have 
wearied  you,  but  if  we  didn't  talk  we 
wouldn't  say  anything,  you  know." 

"My  friend,"  returned  the  great 
Lincoln,  "some  people  talk  and  talk 
and  still  never  say  anything." 

On  the  right  hand  side  Of  the  State 
.street  entrance  to  the  city  hall  a  tab- 
let commemorative  of  Lincoln's  ad- 
dress here  has  been  placed. 

The  tablet  of  bronze  'contains  a  me- 
dallion of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  be- 
neath the  medallion  this  inscription: 

"Abraham'- Lincoln  visited  this  city 
'Saturday  evening,  March  10.  I860,  and 
delivered  a  political  address'  before  a 
large  audience  in  Washington  hall, 
which  was  the"  a  portion  of  this 
building." 


18  LIVING  WINSTED  MEN  VOTEI 
TWICE  FOR 


Parson,   E.   JB. 


WINSTED  MEN  WHO 
VOTED  FOR  LINCOLN 


Caleb  J.  Camp,  twice,  1860, 
1864,   in   Winsted. 

John  F.  Simmons,  twice,  in 
Hartland  in  1860,  on  battlefield 
near  Mt.  Jackson,  in  Shenan- 
doah valley,  in  1864. 

Charles  B.  Hallett,  twice, 
I860,  1864,  in  Winsted. 

Correl  F.  North,  twice,  1860, 
1864,  in  Torrington. 

Schuyler  Welch,  twice,  in  New 
Hartford  in  1860,  in  Otis,  Mass., 
in  1864. 

Charles  I.  Connelly,  twice, 
1860,  1864. 

O.  S.  Rexford,  twice,  1860, 
1864. 

S.  V.  Beckwith,  twice,  1860, 
1864. 

Isaac  Layhee,  twice,  1860, 
1864. 

T.  M.  V.  Doughty  twice,  1860, 
1864,  in  Winsted. 

William  B.  Foster,  twice,  1860, 
1864,  in  southern  Illinois. 

George  H.  Wheeler,  twice,  in 
Bridgeport  in  1860,  in  Maine  in 
1864. 

Charles  Hunt,  twice,  1860, 
1864,  in  Winsted. 

H.  O.  Adams,  twice,  in  Farm- 
ington  in  1860,  in  Hartford  in 
1864. 

Rev.  George  L.  Coburn,  twice, 
1860,    1864,   in   Hartford. 

Samuel  Andrus,  twice,  1860, 
1864,   in  Berlin. 

E.  B.  Parsons,  twice,  1860, 
1864,  in  Winsted. 

John  N.  Lyman  twice,  in 
warren  in  1860,  near  Cedar 
Creek,  in  Shenandoah  valley, 
while  under  Are  in  1864. 

S.  B.  Home,  Charles  L. 
Hewett,  William  B.  Phelps, 
William  H.  Tiffany,  M.  M.  Bart- 
lett,  E.  O.  Peck  and  E.  A. 
Nellis  voted  for  Lincoln  in  1864. 


E.   B.   PARSONS. 


H.   O.  ADAMS. 


S.  V.   Beckwith   Heard   Lincoln   in   New 
Haven. 

To  the  Editor— 

I  notice  your  request  for  names  of 
those  who  voted  twice  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  president.  I  voted  for  him 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  election 
day  in  1860  and  also  in  1864. 

I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
closing  sentences  of  his  address  in 
Union  hall,  New  Haven,  in  the  spring 
of  1860,  and  have  ever  since  remem- 
bered and  admired  it.  He  said:  "Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 
The  address  above  referred  to  was,  I 
understand,  the  same  as  the  one  he 
delivered  at  the  Cooper  institute  a 
short  time  before. 

Respectfully, 

S.  V.  Beckwith. 


What  "Joe"  Barbour's  Father  Said. 

To  the  Editor— 

You  asked  "How  many  residents  of 
Winsted  cast  their  votes  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  both  times  he  was  a  candi- 
date?" I  am  happy  to  say  I  had  that 
privilege  and  exercised  it,  first  in  the 
town  of  Farmington,  which  at  that 
time  included  Plainville,  and  next  in 
the  city  of  Hartford. 

I  recall  an  incident  which  occurred 
on  election  day  when  Mr.  Barbour, 
father  of  "Joe"  Barbour,  as  he  is  fa- 
miliarly called,  led  his  two  sons  to  the 
polls  so  they  could  see  him  deposit  his 
vote.  He  declared  that  if  Lincoln  was 
elected  he  did  not  expect  ever  to  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  again,  and  he 
wanted  his  boys  to  see  how  it  was 
done.  Mr.  Barbour,  as  you  may  know 
by  that  transaction,  was  a  democrat  of 
the  copperhead  variety. 

Respectfully, 

H.  O.  Adams. 


Saw    Lincoln    on    Horseback. 

George  W.  Scoville  of  Norfolk,  a  vet- 
eran, is  one  of  a  few  in  this  section 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lincoln 
on  horseback.  Mr.  Scoville  served  in 
the  Second  Connecticut  heavy  artillery 
and  was  marching  with  the  army  out- 
side of  Petersburg  after  the  unionists 
had  broken  the  rebel  lines,  when  they 


CALEB   J.   CAMP. 

met  the  president,  he  and  his  party- 
passing  the  army  on  the  road.  The 
president  was  attired  in  a  plain  suit 
of  black  with-  stovepipe  hat.  He  was 
accompanied  by  several  aides  and  or- 
derlies and  a  troop  of  cavalry.     It  was 


[Continued   on   page   6.] 
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Appearance  of  Lincoln  as  he  reviewed  troops 


") 


Mansfield  Man  Well  Remembers 
Lincoln  As  He  Reviewed  Troops 


LeRoy  Parsons  Recalls  Day  President  Inspectec 

Infantry,  of  Which  He  Was  a  Member, 

In  Pennsylvania 


rom  "out  of  the  dim  past 
comes  to  LeRoy  Parsons,  Civ- 
il war  veteran  and  well 
known  citizen  of  this  city,  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  he  reviewed 
the  troops  comprising  the 
127th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer- 
infantry  just  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg  in  1862 
in  which  this  regiment  took 
an   Important  part. 

As  the  veteran  explained 
it  the  customary  review  ,was 
taken  by  the  president  at  in- 
tervals. The  formation  was 
made  on  the  field  in  columns 
and  the  president  with  the  of- 
ficers of  the  regiment  rode 
in  front  of  the  troops,  and 
then  took  positions  where  the 
troops  passed  in  review  be- 
fore them,  later  moving  off 
to    their    respective    camps. 

At  the  review  of  the  troops 
of  Gen.  Burnside  which  took 
place  north  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock river  and  north  of  Fred- 
ericksburg there  were  80,000 
troops  assembled,  and  the 
troops  had  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  see  President  Lin- 
coln as  he  rode  in  front  of 
the  columns,  and  then  took 
his  place  on  the  reviewing 
stand. 

"As  I  passed  by  with  the 
other  troops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment  with  which  I 
was  allied,  I  have  a  good  rec- 
ollection of  how  the  president 
looked.  At  that  time  he  wore 
a  high  hat  and  a  long  Prince 
Albert  coat,  which  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  gold 
lace  and  fine  trappings  of  the 
general       officers      who      had 


LEROY  PABSONS 

places  on  the  reviewing 
stand,"  remarked  Mr.  Par- 
sons. v 

"I  also  saw  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  1861^  in  Harrisburg  as 
he  passed  through  on  a  train 
enroute  to  Washington.  At 
that  time  the  .  trouDle  had 
started  in  the  Civil  war,  and 
he  took  a  northern  route  to 
the  capital  instead  of  by  way 
of  Baltimore  where  there 
was  much  rioting",  concluded 
the  veteran,  who  is  a  past 
commander  of  McLaughlin 
post,   G.   A.   R. 


MANSFIELD  OHIO  T^QWS 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1931 


Parsons,   Hon.  E. 
A  DAY  WITH  LINCOLN.  I 


Pleasant  Reminiscences  of  a  Visit  to 
Springfield. 


The  Hon  R.  C.  Parsons  in  the  Cleve- 
land Leader,  Octover  2,  1887. 

The  time  was  rapidly  approaching — 
in  December,  1860 — when  the  Ohio 
house  of  representatives,  of  which  I 
had  been  chosen  speaker,  was  to  be- 
gin its  session.  Every  day  the  threat- 
ening attitude  of  the  south  became 
more  alarming,  and  the  wisest  heads 
began  to  fear  that  armed  collision  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south  was 
inevitable.  Under  these  circum; 
1  stances  Senator  Chase  and  Governor 
!  Dennison  thought  it  best  I  should  go 
to  Springfield,  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
advise  with  him  as  to  what,  if  any- 
thing, he  desired  said  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  in  regard  to  national 
affairs.  Mr.  Chase  and  Governor 
Dennison  were  very,  desirous  that 
Ohio,  by  her  representatives,  should 
place  herself  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
supporters  of  the  president's  policy 
and  have  her  voice  influential  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  union  | 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

It  was  a  biting  winter's  day  that  I 
began  my  journey  to  Springfield.  A 
furious  snowstorm  was  raging,  and 
on  my  arrival  at  the  capital  of  Illinois 
the  whole  city  seemed  almost  buried 
under  its  white  mantle.  The  streets 
were  blockaded;  only  here  and  there 
a  person  was  seen  hurrying  along  the  j 
way,  and  the  place  appeared  as  j 
though  substantially  uninhabited. 
Fortunately  the  fury  of  the  storm  had  I 
kept  away  the  usual  army  of  office-  j 
seekers,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  | 
to  find  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  state  house, 
with  only  Mr.  John  G.  Nicolay,  his 
private  secretary,  for  a  companion. 
T.  D.  Jones,  the  sculptor,  of  Ohio, 
who  was  engaged  in  making  a  bust 
of  the  president,  walked  over  from  j 
the  hotel  and  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  rose  upon  our  entrance 
and  received  us  with  unassuming 
courtesy.  Telling  him  at  once  that 
my  visit  was  purely  official  and  that 
officeseeking  formed  no  part  of  my 
mission,  he  grasped  my  hand  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  invited  us  to  be 
seated  and  remarked  in  a  quizzing 
tone  that  as  most  of  his  visitors 
wanted  something,  and  generally 
wanted  it  pretty  bad,  he  was  glad  to 
find  nobody  in  Ohio  had  any  such 
itching. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  my  first  im- 
pression was  that  he  and  Mr.  Nico- 
lay were  the  two  homeliest  men  I  had 
ever  seen  in  one  room  at  the  same 
time.  The  president  at  first  ap-,' 
peared  to  be  all  angles.  His  height 
was  great,  his  shoulders  broad  and 
square,  his  legs,  arms,  body,  fore- 
head, nose,  chin,  seemed  angular.  He 
was  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  black 
suit,  well-worn  dress  coat,  satin  vest, 
cut  very  low  in  front,  displaying  a 
large  amount  of  shirt  bosom.  His 
face  was  covered  with  a  stubby  beard 
of  a  few  weeks'  growth,  which  he  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  he  was  grow- 
ing whiskers  to  improve  the  beauty 
of  his  appearance.  His  hair  was 
long,  thick,  sprinkled  with  gray  and 
thrown  back  from  a  high,  broad,  re- 
treating forehead.  The  perceptive 
factulties  were  unusually  prominent, 
the  eyebrows  strongly  marked  and 
shaggy.  The  skin  of  his  face  was 
brown,  coarse,  covered  with  furrows 
and  deep  lines;  mouth  large,  eyesj 
speaking,  brilliant  and  thoughtful; 
hands  and  feet  enormous,  and  when 
seated  his  legs  from  the  knees  down 


appeared  out  of  proportion  in  length 
to  the  rest  of  his  person.  He  held 
in  his  hands  a  pair  of  heavy,  old- 
fashioned  silver-bowed  spectacles.  Al- 
together his  person  and  manner  was 
that  of  an  extremely  awkward,  un- 
gainly man  dressed  in  country  fash- 
ion in  his  Sunday  clothes  visiting 
away  from  his  daily  work  and  anx- 
ious to  get  back  to  his  ordinary  oc- 
cupation and  working  garments.  His 
face  in  repose  was  that  of  a  vigorous, 
original,  intellectual  thinker,  but 
clouded  with  a  peculiar  gravity  as 
near  to  melancholy  as  it  can  be  de- 
scribed. When  he  began  to  talk  the 
whole  countenance  lightened,  the  eyes 
twinkled  with  fun  or  shone  with  seri- 
ousness. At  times  his  laugh  was  so 
boisterous,  boylike  and  genuine  that 
it  was   positively   infectious. 

Mr.  Jones  called  his  attention  to  a 
photograph    standing    upon    a    table, 
and   he    at    once    rose,    showed    it   to 
me,   said  it  was  taken  of  himself  a 
few  days  ago  and  asked  my  opinion 
about  it.     It  certainly   was   an  atro- 
cious  affair,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed 
to   regard   it   with   a    kind   of   honest 
pride  and  satisfaction.     I  finally  told 
him  that  he  was  not  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  world,  but  if  he  was  out 
of   business   he   could   not   do   better 
than  to  sue  the  artist  who  made  the 
picture    and    collect      damages.        He 
laughed  and  said:   "On  reflection  the 
whiskers    would    look    better    if    they 
were    longer,    but    that   was    not    the 
fault  of  the  photographer."     At  this 
point    Mr.    Jones    left,    the    president 
telling    him    it   was    time    he    got    to 
work  on  the  "mud  head."     This  was 
the  model  for  the  marble  bust  of  Lin- 
coln so  widely  known  .to  the  country. 
Mr.    Lincoln    seated     himself     and 
drew  up  beside  him  two  baskets,  one 
full    of    unopened    letters,     nearly     a 
peck,  and   the   other  for  wastepaper. 
Inviting  me  to  sit  by  him,  he  began 
to  rapidly  open  his  mail,  glancing  at 
the   signature   of  each   letter,   laying 
such   on   the    table   as   he   desired   to 
notice,  reading  the  brief  ones,  but  al- 
most   invariably    throwing   the    three 
or   four    page    letters    promptly    into 
the   waste   basket.     A    large   number 
of  the  letters  he  would  hand  over  to 
me,  asking  if  I  knew  the  writers  and 
commenting  on  them  in  the  drollest 
and   keenest   manner   imaginable.     A 
large  part  of  the  correspondence  was 
from  the  south,  most  of  it  filled  with 
complaints    or   threats      of     violence. 
Among   the   latter   was    a    long   play 
bill  with   a   coarse   lithograph   repre- 
senting Mr.  Lincoln  hanging  upon  a 
gallows.       Some       doggerel       rhyme 
printed  under  it  was  after  this  fash- 
ion: 

"Two  posts  upright. 
One  beam  crossed  tight, 
One  rope  pendant, 
'Abe'  on  the  end  on  't." 

In  prose  was  added:  "Sent  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Charleston 
newspaper."  This  silly  exhibition  of 
petty  malice  gave  the  president  great 
amusement.  He  handed  it  over  for 
my  inspection,  saying  that  "bad  as 
the  poetry  is  the  likeness  is  worse, 
but  the  man  who  sent  it  did  his  best 
both  in  literature  and  art." 

For  nearly  three  hours  I  sat  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  listening  with  pleasure 
to  that  remarkable  man.  He  read 
aloud,  talked  freely,  made  running 
commentaries  upon  the  principal  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  country,  asked 
questions  and  canvassed  in  the  mer- 
riest, as  well  as  the  most  discrim- 
inating manner,  the  characters  and 
peculiarities  of  the  prominent  na- 
tional statesmen.    He  lauerhed,  jested, 


told  a  few  stories,  occasionally  had 
long  "flashes  of  silence,"  and  then 
again  became  the  entertaining  host 
and  companion. 

During  all  that  long  enjoyable 
morning  the  storm  kept  away  all 
visitors,  and,  saving  Mr.  Nicolay,  who 
rarely  spoke,  I  was  the  only  com- 
panion of  the  president.  Some  of  his 
quaint  remarks  about  public  men 
who  were  anxious  for  place  were  es- 
pecially applicable.  Once  he  turned 
quickly  to  me  and  asked: 

"Does  Chase  want  anything?" 
"Yes,  Mr.  President,"  I  replied,  "he 
wants     something     very     much,     but 
nothing  you  can  give  him." 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "he  will  have 
to  wait  a  little  for  that." 

At  dinner  hour  Mr.  Lincoln  rose 
and  said  he  would  see  me  in  the 
afternoon  after  Col.  Baker  had 
spoken.  This  gentleman  was  then  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  and 
made  a  political  speech  at  Spring- 
field while  passing  through  the  city. 
He  was  a  very  devoted  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  his  death  soon  after  the 
war  broke  out  gave  the  president  the 
keenest  sorrow. 

After  listening  to  Col.  Baker  I 
reached  the  state  house  before  the 
president,  who  finally  walked  slowly 
up  the  yard  toward  the  capitol.  His 
overcoat  was  somewhat  short  and 
worn,  but  on  his  head  he  wore  a  new 
'fashionable  silk  hat,  in  the  extreme 
of  style,  and  suitable  only  for  a  young 
,  man.  On  taking  it  off  he  showed  it 
to  me  with  apparent  pleasure,  saying 
it  was  a  gift  from  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers in  New  York.  He  was  quite 
surprised  when  I  asked  him  to  give 
it  away  at  the  earliest  moment,  as  it 
j  neither  suited  his  dress,  age  nor  sta- 
tion. He  said  he  would  think  the 
subject  over;  but,  on  the  whole,  he1 
was  rather  proud  of  the  hat  and 
thought  it  very  becoming. 

The  afternoon  soon  came  to  a  close, 
Mr.  Lincoln  pursuing  the  same  round 
as  in  the  morning,  but  with  less 
spirit  and  earnestness.  When  I  rose 
to  say  goodby  and  to  remind  him 
that  he  had  let  me  stay  with  him  all 
day  and  had  failed  to  give  me  any 
hint  as  to  my  mission  he  said: 

"I  cannot  give  you  any  direct  ad- 
vice. Chase  and  Dennison  know  as 
much  about  the  situation  as  I  do." 

Then  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der quietly  and  gravely  he  added: 
One  thing,  however,  you  can  say,  if 
my  opinion  is  of  any  value,  and  that 
is  the  union  must  be  preserved.  Yes, 
the  union  must  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards." 
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PATEHSON,  JERRY 


Homliest  Man 


Plain  Speaking 

One  day  during  the  famous  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates  a  bluff,  plain-spoken  individual 
named  Jerry  Paterson  introduced  himself  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I'm  known 
as  the  homeliest  man  in  this  country,  and 
people  are  continually  telling  me  that  I  look- 
like  you." 

Lincoln  regarded  the  face  of  the  speaker 
with  great  care,  and  then  replied,  "Yes,  I 
think  we  do  look  alike;  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance."  His  eyes  twinkled  with  amuse- 
ment, and  he  added  softly,  "But  I  think  that  I 
have  a  little   less   cheek  than   you   have." 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Pat on,    William  Agnew 
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AN  IMPRESSION  OF  LINCOLN. 


A    Schoolboy's    Interview    with    the 

President  Recalled,  /f  A3 

William  Agnew  Paton  In  Scribner's 
Magazine:  I,  a  lad  going  on  14  years  of 
age,  called  at  the  executive  mansion  in 
vVashington  and  handed  to  the  doorkeep- 
er a  card  which  I  had  caused  to  be  writ- 
ten especially  for  use  on  what  was  for  me 
a  very  great  occasion  by  the  expert  "calll- 
graphist,"  as  he  called  himself,  of  Wil- 
lard's  hotel.  Beneath  my  name,  which 
the  card  writer  had  inscribed  with  elab- 
orate if  not  altogether  appropriate  flour- 
ishes, I  had  appended  in  my  own  school- 
boy handwriting,  "Nephew  of  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius Rea  Agnew."  My  uncle  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  this  use  of  his 
name  doubtless  facilitated  my  admission 
|  to  the  office  of  the  private  secretary  to 
!  the  president,  where  I  found  the  chief 
magistrate  of  my  country  at  a  desk  in 
conversation  with  a  gentleman,  the  only 
other  occupant  of  the  room,  who  was,  as 
I  afterward  learned,  the  minister  of 
France.  When  I  entered  the  office  the 
president  was  seated  in  a  cm^ously  con- 
structed armchair  jmade  after  a  design 
suggested  by  himself.  The  left  arm  of 
this  unique  piece  of  furniture  began  low 
and,  rising  in  a  spiral  to  form  the  hack, 
terminated  on  the  right  side  of  the  seat 


at  the  height  of  the  shoulders  of  the  per- 
son seated  thereon.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
placed  himself  crosswise  in  this  chair 
with  his  long  legs  hanging  over  its  lowef 
arm,  his  back  supported  by  the  higher 
side.  When  the  attendant  who  had  pre- 
sented my  card  to  the  president,  and  had 
then  ushered  me  into  the  secretary's  of- 
fice, closed  the  door  behind  me  and  I 
found  myself  actually  in  the  presence  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I  had  the  grace  to  feel 
embarrassed,  for  I  then  realized  that  I, 
a  mere  schoolboy,  was  intruding  upon  the 
patience  and  good  nature  of  a  very  busy, 
overwrought  man,  and  great  and  honored 
president  of  a  country  in  the  agony  of  a 
civil  war.  Noting  my  hesitation,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln very  gently  said:  "Come  in,  my 
son."  Then  he  aro^e,  disentangled  him- 
self, as  it  were,  from  the  chair,  advanced 
to  meet  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  never  beheld  ao  tall  a  man,  so  digni- 
fied and  impressive  a  personage,  and  cer- 
tainly I  had  never  felt  so  small,  so  in- 
significant,  "so  unpardonably  young." 


R  I  GMT 


Paton,  William  Agnew 


A  SCHOOLBOY'S  INTERVIEW  WITH 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

William  Agnew   Paton. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  and  inspiring  memories 
of  my  boyhood  is  of  my  interview  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  October,  1862. 

I,  a  lad  going  on  fourteen  years  of  age, 
called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Washing- 
ton and  handed  to  the  doorkeeper  a  card  which 
I  had  caused  to  be  written  especially  for  use 
on  what  was  for  me  a  very  great  occasion  by 
the  expert  "calligraphist,"  as  he  called  himself, 
of  Willard's  Hotel.  Beneath  my  name,  which 
the  card-writer  had  inscribed  with  elaborate 
if  not  altogether  appropriate  flourishings,  I 
had  appended  in  my  own  schoolboy  hand-writ- 
ing, "Nephew  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Rea  Agnew." 
My  uncle  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
this  use  of  his  name  doubtless  facilitated  my 
admission  to  the  office  of  the  private  secretary 
to  the  President,  where  I  found  the  chief 
magistrate  of  my  country  at  a  desk  in  conver- 
sation with  a  gentleman,  the  only  other  occu- 
pant of  the  room,  who  was,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  the  minister  of  France.  When  I 
entered  the  office  the  President  was  seated  in 
a  curiously  constructed  armchair  made  after 
a  design  suggested  by  himself.  The  left  arm 
of  this  unique  piece  of  furniture  began  low 
and,  rising  in  a  spiral  to  form  the  back,  ter- 
minated on  the  right  side  of  the  seat  at  the 
height  of  the  shoulders  of  the  person  seated 
thereon.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  placed  himself 
crosswise  in  this  chair  with  his  long  legs 
hanging  over  its  lower  arm,  his  back  sup- 
ported by  the  higher  side.  When  the  attend- 
ant who  had  presented  my  card  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  .had  then  ushered  me  into  the 
secretary's  office,  closed  the  door  behind  me 
and  I  found  myself  actually  in  the  presence  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I  had  the  grace  to  feel  em-' 
barrassed,  for  I  then  realized  that  I,  a  mere 
schoolboy,  was  intruding  upon  the  patience 
and  good  nature  of  a  very  busy  over-wrought 
man,  the  great  and  honored  President  of  a 
country  in  the  agony  of  a  civil  war.  Noting 
my  hesitation,  Mr.  Lincoln  very  gently  said: 
"Come  in,  my  son."  Then  he  arose,  disen- 
tangling himself,  as  it  were,  from  the  chair, 
advanced  to  meet  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  never  beheld  so  tall  a  man,  so 
dignified  and  impressive  a  personage,  and  cer- 
tainly I  had  never  felt  so  small,  so  insignificant, 
"so  unpardonably  young."  As  we  met,  the 
President  gave  me  his  hand,  smiled  down  upon 
me,  and,  playing  upon  the  similarity  in  the 
sound  of  my  name  with  that  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  refer,  lightly  asked: 
"Are  you  Bailey  Peyton,  the  rebel  guerilla 
we  captured  the  other  day?"  I  stammered 
an  incoherent  disclaimer  of  any  relationship 
with  the  famous  Confederate  free-lance,  of 
whose  exploits  and  capture  the  newspapers 
had  had  much  to  say.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  me 
if  my  uncle  was  well  and  cfearged  me  to  deliver 
a  kind  message  to  my  kinsman  when  I  re- 
turned home  to  New  York.  Then,  laying  his 
hand  upon  my  head,   he  said    (how  well  I   re- 


member his  words):  "You  come  of  good  peo- 
ple, you  will  soon  be  a  grown  man.  Be  a 
good  man.  Be  a  good  American.  Out 
country  may  have  need  of  your  services  some 
day." 

I  had  thought  up  a  little  speech  to  deliver 
when  I  met  the  President  whom  I  had  been 
taught  to  love  and  revere,  but  when  I  stood 
before  him,  felt  his  hand  on  my  head,  heard 
his  voice,  looked  up  into  his  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive, kindly  eyes,  my  emotions  were  so 
deeply  stirred  that  I  could  but  smile  through 
tears,  and  dared  only  to  take  his  hand,  which 
had  dropped  from  my  head,  and  press  it.  I 
looked  down,  abashed,  not  knowing  what  to 
say  or  do.  Mr.  Lincoln,  evidently  noting  my 
confusion,  placed  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  drew  me  to  him  saying,  "What  can  I  do 
for  you,  sonny?"  Encouraged  and  heartened 
by  his  kindly  manner,  his  sympathetic  tone  oS 
voice,  my  eyes  sought  his  again  and  I  man- 
aged to  blurt  out:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  all  the  boys 
in  my  school  are  for  you."  His  smile  broad- 
ened, he  seemed  much  amused.  Then  I  re- 
member very  distinctly  the  troubled,  weary, 
careworn  expression  that  passed  over  his  face 
as  he  replied:.  "I  wish  everybody,  Congress, 
all  the  people,  were  like  you  boys."  I  could 
say  nothing,  could  only  gaze  into  his  benevo- 
lent eyes  that  seemed  to  look  into  my  very 
heart.  Presently  he  asked  me  how  old  I  was, 
where  I  went  to  school,  and  a  few  other  ques- 
tions of  like  familiar  sort.  And  then  again, 
giving  me  his  hand  he  said:  "Now,  you  must 
excuse  me;  I  have  important  business  with 
this  gentleman,"  indicating  the  personage  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing  when  I  entered 
the  room.  I  shook  hands  with  the  President, 
turned  and  walked  to  the  door,  faced  about, 
made  my  manners,  as  he,  reseating  himself 
in  the  curious  armchair,  resumed  his  inter- 
view with  the  minister  of  France. 

I  passed  from  the  room  and  never  again 
saw  that  wonderful,  kindly  face  until  as  one  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  grief-stricken, 
almost  heart-broken  fellow  countrymen,  X 
passed  by  .his  open  coffin  and  beheld  for  a. 
moment  the  body  of  "the  murdered  President''''' 
as  it  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  city- 
hall   of  my  native  New  York. 

_  From  an   article  in  S crib  tier's  Magazine, 

December,  1913. 
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SAYS  LINCOLN'S  STORIES 

IN  BARROOM  WERE  BEST 


Former  Senator  Patterson  Tells  of  Meeting  ' 

Before  He  Was  Known  to  Nation 


\be'  in  Baikwoods, 


BACK  in  1S50,  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  still  just  an  Illinois  lawyer, 
unknown  even  in  name  to  the  ma- 
jority of  his  countrymen,  a  youth  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  happened  to  be  trav- 
eling through,  the  western  state,  remote 
in  the  days  of  stage  coaches  and  few- 
railroads,  caught  a  picture  of  the  future 
war  President,  which  remains  with  him 
to  this  day. 

The  youth  has  now  turned  80  years,  but 
the  mental  images  of  several  hours  spent 
in  a  dingy  little  room  off  the  bar  of  an 
Illinois  tavern  and  especially  of  the  fig- 
ure which  dominated  it  are  still  fresh 
with  the  vividness  of  life. 

And'  those  impressions,  tinged  and  hue- 
heightened  now,  as  everything  in  the  life 
of  Lincoln  bv  his  noble  service  to  the 
Union  and  by  his  tragic  taking  off,  reveal 
the  human  Lincoln,  the  man  before  he 
became  the  aopressed  and  melancholy 
arbiter  in  a  mighty  war.  They  show  him 
on  hi;;  native  heath,  living  his  life  as  his 
instincts  bade  him,  rather  than  as  his 
stern  sense  of  duty  compelled  him  to  live. 
Comfortably  seated  in  a  great  arm- 
chair at  the  Hotel  Normandie  -  in  this 
citv,  former  United  States  Senator  John 
Patterson,  a  pennsylvanian  by  birth,  and 
residence.' but  a  senator  from  South  Car- 
olina during  the  reconstruction  days,  told 
of  the  time  when,  as  a  youth  of  20,  he 
first  saw  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Chased  a  Cattle  Thief., 
"I  was  a  young  chap,  just  out  of  col- 
lege, and  living  in  Juniata  county,  Fenn- 
svlvania,  when  by  a  freak  chance  I  got 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  trip  out 
through  the  western  country,"  said  Mr. 
Patterson  "Or.  rather,  I  made  the 
chance  for  myself.  In  those  days  there 
was  but  little  actual  money  used  in  busi- 
ness transactions  back  in  the  country,, 
and  it  was  usually  a  case  of  bartering  off 
one  class  of  goods  for  another. 

"Now  a  man  in  our  town,  Academia, 
walked  off  in  one  of  these  bartering 
transactions  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  and 
took  them  down  stream.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  big  rumpus,  but  he  got  away  from 
us  and  no  one  knew  where  he  had  slipped 
to  until  about  a  year  later,  when  a  girl 
in  the  town  got  a  letter  from  him  asking 
her  to  come  out  to  Illinois  to  join  him, 
and    marry    him.  _ 

"He  gave  his  residence  as  Berlin,  Illi- 
nois on  the  Fox  river.  It  was  a  new 
town  and  had  just  got  a  postofflce.  When 
I  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  the  cattle 
thief  was  out  there  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture seized  me,  and  I  put  the  proposition 
up  to  the  man  from  whom  the  cattle  had 
been  stolen  that  he  should  pay  my  travel- 
ing expenses  and  let  me  go  for  the  man. 
••After  considerable  hemming  and  haw- 
ing and  persuasion  of  my  parents  I  final- 
j  l.v  set  away.  It  was  a  big  undertaking 
I  in  these  days,  and  I  would  never  have 
j  started  at  all  if  I.  had  realized  what  1 
I  had  to  go  through.  Hundreds  and  hun- 
!  dreds  of  miles  had  to  be  travelled  on 
!  =;1a2:e  coaches,  many  or  them  without 
|  springs   and  on  abominable  roads. 

'•But  I  was  game,  and  after  I  had  gone 
j  all  the  way  out  there  I  got  the  aifl  of 
Ithe  first  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  in  the 
li  Indiar  i  ""  -""tion  of  which  state  my 
|  mp  'utTp      t  ~ci-)tured   the 

fr  *v\y  back 

-f.    20. 


get.     So   I   might   as   well  slay   on   a   little 
while   longer.' 

"There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  and  of 
approval  and  the  big  man  wound  himself 
up  again  and  sank  down  back  of  the 
stove,  his  feet  coming  up  once  more  into 
my  line  of  vision.  And  the  stones  kept 
on  flying.  Lincoln— when  he  mentioned 
his  wife's  name,  it  was  the  first  time  1 
had  ever  heard  the  name  in  my  life— had 
to  do  most  of  the  talking,  for  most  of  the 
others  were  too  drunk.  Lincoln  didn't 
drink  anything. 

"The  next  day  on  top  of  the  stage- 
coach I  asked  my  traveling  companion 
who  Lincoln  was.  He  replied  that  he 
was  the  best  criminal  lawyer  in  the 
state,  and  was  a  sure  comer,  for  he  was 
always  in  demand  wherever  he  went.  1 
went  on  my  way  and  thought  little  more 
about  it.  Only  the  way  he  said  that 
about  Mrs.  Lincoln  being  as  mad  as  she 
could  get  and  that  he  might  as  well  take 
the  fullest  advantage'  of  it  remained  in 
my  mind  as  one  of  the  funniest  things, 
as  it  was  said,   I   had  ever  heard. 

"When  I  went  back  home  I  jumped 
right  into  politics  and  was  in  the  state 
Legislature  from  1S59  until  1861.  When  I 
heard  of  Lincoln  in  his  famous  debates 
with  Douglass  I  was  always  curious  to 
ascertaia  whether  it  was  that  big  chap 
in  the  back  of  the  barroom.  I  didn't  see 
exactly  how  it  could  be.  For  that  man 
j  hardly  looked  the  caliber. 

"In   the   great   convention  that  nominat- 
ed  Lincoln   in    Chicago   I   was   a   delegate 
i  from    this     state.       Pennsylvania     had     a 
I  great  deal  to  do  in  nominating  Lincoln,     i 
'  kept    inquiring    about     him    to     find     out 
whether    it    was    my    friend    of    ten   years 
back,  but  I  couldn't  be  sure  until  his  por- 
trait  was   carried   through   the   hall   after 
he  was  nominated 


First  Meeting  With  Lincolr 
"The  first  time  I  had  a    chanc 
with     Linclon     was     when,     a? 
ber  of   a   committee   of   the   Pe 
Legislature,    I    went    to    mer 
,  Pittsburg   and    invite    him    t 
i  Harrisburg.     This  was  af  te 
tion.     His   train   had   beer 
freight   wreck   and   we   hE 
him   on   a  special.     We  f' 
in    his    car,    his    feet    v 
over  the  car  seat  in  f > 
we  told  him  we  wante 
to  Harrisburg  and   th 
mittee    of    the    Legls' 
invite   him,  he  bega 
I  thought  his  legs  w 
the   roof  of   the   ca? 
He  turned,   after  r 
his  officials,  and  f 
"  'You're    mana 
do  we  exhibit  ne 
ment  book.'    The, 
of  engagements  a 
"  'I'll  come  ova 
me,'    he   said.     'I  \ 
with  you  boys  inj 
mighty   good   to 
"Then  he  insi' 
car  with  him  a 
up  ahead.      In  ' 
friends  possible 
incomparable  st< 

"I  mentioned 
evening  in  the  f 
roared  and  roar 
peated    the    rem 
Lincoln. 

"Then    ' 
draw' 
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Patti,    Crab  tree.    Jjc^i-ison 
Crirreno 


WHO 
KNEW  LINCOLN. 

By    GERALD     PRIME. 

[Copyright,  1910,  by  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation.] 

OESPITE  his  rather  gloomy  tem- 
L  perament  and  always  present 
"realization  of  the  fearful  re- 
sponsibility which  the  civil 
war  had  fastened  upon  him,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln never  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  v-arious  forms  of  popular  amuse- 


ADELINA  PATTI,    1863. 

ment   prevalent   in   the   early   sixties. 
Although  they  had  found  little  oppor- 
tunity in  early  life  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  the  theater,  both  the  president  and 
his  wife  were  especially  fond  of  the 
play  and  were  familiar  figures  at  the 
capital's    rather    primitive    places    of 
amusement.    Although  his  musical  ap- 
preciation  did    not    extend   beyond    a 
hearty  enjoyment  of  the  homely  sing- 
ing of  the  Hutchinson  family,  whose 
ballads  had  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  the  spread  of  anti-slavery  sentiment 
throughout    the    Union,    Mr.    Lincoln 
sometimes  went  to  the  opera.    On  one 
of  these  occasions   he  heard  Adelina 
Patti,   then  in   the  first  flush  of  her 
fame  as  a  prima  donna.     The  opera 
was  "Marta,"  and  the  diva  sang  "The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer"  in  English.  The 
president  was  delighted  with  the  song, 
sought  an  introduction   to  the  singer 
and  invited  her  to  come  to  the  White 
House. 

The  following  day  when  the  wonder- 
ful young  song  bird  arrived  at  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion  Mr.  Lincoln  was  deep 
in  the  discussion  of  some  perplexing 
war  problem  with  the  members  of  his 
cabinet.  When  he  entered  the  parlor 
in  which  the  singer  was  waiting  rather  ! 
impatiently  his  solemn  countenance 
was  almost  convulsed  with  anxiety  and  j 
apprehension.  At  sight  of  the  diva  his 
drawn  features  lightened  perceptibly, 


CHARLOTTE  CEABTKEE,    1865. 

and  he  greeted  her  warmly  and  told 
her  of  the  pleasure  her  singing  had 
given  him. 

"I  hope  to  hear  you  sing  'The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer'  again,"  he  said. 

"I'll  sing  it  now,"  said  Patti  impul- 
sively, drawing  off  her  gloves  and  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  piano. 

She  was  in  fine  voice,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  her  distinguished  and  high- 
ly appreciative  audience  of  one  made 
her  singing  especially  effective.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  on  that  very  even- 
ing she  was  billed  to  sing  a  most  ex- 
acting role  in  opera,  she  poured  forth 
a  wealth  of  naelody  with  unstinted 
generosity,  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "Su, 
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ANNA  E.   DICKINSON,    1862. 

wanee  River,"  "Old  Kentucky  Home," 
"Comin*  Thro'  the  Rye"  and  half  a 
dozen  other  folk  songs  following  in 
quick  succession. 

Throughout  this  impromptu  concert 
Mr.  Lincoln  sat  motionless  with  his 
long  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  half 
closed.  When  Patti  had  finished  she 
turned  on  the  piano  stool  with  a  naive 
"Mr.  President,  is  that  enough  for  to- 
day?" 

The  tired,  homely  face  of  the  great 
president  relaxed  into  a  smile  which 
the  Baroness  Cederstrom  has  not  for- 
gotten to  this  day,  so  kindly  was  it 
and  so  expressive  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration for  the  singer's  art. 


"I  look  upon  your  visjt  to  me  as  a 
special  providence,"  he 'said.  "I  shall 
always  remember  it." 

Another  woman  whose  talent  afford- 
ed Mr.  Lincoln  many  moments  of  res- 
pite from  his  arduous  and  soul  rack- 
ing   labors    was    Charlotte    Crabtree, 
who  under  the  stage  name  of  Little 
Lotta     was     the     favorite     American 
comedienne  of  that  period.     Although 
Miss  Crabtree  was  still  in  her  teens, 
she   had  already  achieved  a  national 
reputation  as  a  brilliant  impersonator 
of  light  comedy  roles  and   had  sung 
and  danced  herself  into  the  affections 
of  the   theater   going  ,  public   with   a 
cleverness   that  speedily   brought   her 
fame   and   fortune.     Not  long   before 
the  dreadful  tragedy  in  Ford's  theater 
she  played  an  engagement  in   Wash- 
ington, and  the  president  and  his  fam- 
ily were  among  her  most  appreciative 
admirers. 

A  famous  woman  whose  intellectual- 
ity and  remarkable  oratorical  power 
made  her  a  person  of  remarkable  in- 
terest to  the  Lincoln  family  was  Anna 
E.  Dickinson,  who  at  that  time  was 
at  the  zenith  of  her  fame  as  a  lecturer 
against  slavery  and  disunion  and  kin- 
dred topics.  Miss  Dickinson  was  an 
early  advocate  of'  emancipation  and 
was  accustomed  to  make  frequent 
visits  to  the  White  House  to  urge  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  take  the  step.  On  these 
occasions  Miss  Dickinson  was  received 
with  the  most  generous  hospitality, 
and  her  ultra  radical  views  were  given 
respectful  consideration. 

A  fourth  woman  who  has  carried 
with  her  during  her  long  and  success- 
ful professional  career  the  happy  mem- 


TEBESA  CAREENO,   1861. 

ory  of  once  having  been  the  means  of 
contributing  to  the  entertainment  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  Teresa  Carreno, 
now  the  most  distinguished  female 
piano  artist  of  the  day.  In  those  days 
she  was  being  exploited  as  a  "musical 
prodigy,"  and  even  at  that  early  age 
she  was  the  mistress  of  a  wonderful- 
technique.  The  Lincolns  went  to  hear 
the  little  Venezuelan  maiden  play  and 
were  delighted  with  her.  She  was  in- 
vited  to  the  White  House  and  played 
for  the  president. 


All  of  these  women  of  genius  whose 
blessed  privilege  it  was  to  dispel  a 
little  of  the  gloom  which  was  even 
then  enshrouding  the  personality  of 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age  are  still 
in  the  tlesh.  Adelina  Patti,  now  the 
Baroness  (A'derstroin,  is  growing  old 
gracefully  in  her  castle  in  Wales; 
Lotta,  who  is  as  thrifty  as  she  is  men- 
tally alert,  lives  in  New  York  city  in 
a  beautiful  home  of  her  own;  Mine. 
Garreno,  whose  art  has  developed  into 
splendid  fulfillment  of  her  youthful 
promise,  is  still  America's  premiere 
pianiste,  and  Anna  Dickinson,  broken 
physically  and  mentally  wrecked,  is 
living  in  retirement  in  New  York  city. 


Ppul ,   Samuel 


Messenger  for  Lincoln 
to  Be  Buried  in  State 

MOBERLY,  Mo.,  Oct.  15.— Iff*)— 
Samuel  Paul,  89  years  old,  who  car- 
ried messages  from  Gen.  Grant  to 
President  Lincoln  during  the  Civil 
War,  died  yesterday.  Funeral  serv- 
ices will  be  held  Saturday  at  Farm- 
land, Ind.,  his  former  home.  Among 
survivors  is  a  son,  Rolla  Paul,  123 
Hermann  street,   Indianapolis. 


Paul en,  Jacob  W. 


TELLS  OF  TALKS 
WITH  UNCOLN 

Kansas  Governor's  Father 
Knew  Emancipator. 

PAULEN  IS  RUGGED   AT   86 
Remembers  Famous  Debates  With 


Douglas. 


-— 


Speciat  Dispatch  to  Thb  Sen. 
Tophka,  Kan.,  Feb.  12.— Jacob  W. 
Paulen  of  Fredonia,  Kan.,  father  of 
Gov.  Ben  S.  Paulen,  was  a  boyhood 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  lived 
on  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Spring-    an  these  years." 


were  then  fighting  along  Ks  eastern 
border  for  the  freedom  which  came 
nine  years  later,"  Mr.  Paulen  said 
"The  .great  man  referred  to  Kansas  as 
the  pivot  around  which  (he  battle  foi 
human  freedom  would  center  if  the 
North  and  South  should  divide  in 
hostile  armies.  It  cannot  be  otherwise, 
he  said,  for  free  Kansas  will  be  the 
issue  on  every  battlefield." 

Mr,  Paulen  looked  up  at  a  picture 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  wall  of 
his  son's  workroom  in  the  State  house 
here.  The  Governor  had  directed  that 
it  be  framed  and  placed  there  soon 
after  he  came  to  the  executive  office. 
"Mr.  Lincoln  wore  the  same  kindly 
face  we  see  in  the  artist's  outline," 
the  old  gentleman  remarked,  "but  It 
was  smooth  shaven  and  bore  other 
evidences  of  his  great  sympathy  and 
affection  for  the  common  people." 

Jacob  Paulen  told  about  Lincoln's 
first  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
"I  called  at  his  law  office  one  day  to 
tell  him  I  was  going1  to  vote  for  him. 
He  said  to  me:  'Jacob,  that  will  be  a 
•good  start  for  you  in  your  first  vote, 
and  if  you  keep  it  up  you  will  make  no 
mistake.'     I  have  kept  It  up  through 


field,  111.,  and  frequently  called  at  Mr. 
Lincoln's  law  office  when  in  town. 
This  acquaintance  ripened  into  a 
strong  friendship  as  young  Paulen 
grew  to  manhood.  The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  and  the  impending 
war  of  the  rebellion  were  subjects 
discussed  by  Lincoln  with  this  farmer 
boy 


"I  voted  for  Lincoln  the  second  time, 
too,  but  it  didn't  count.  That  vote 
was  cast  in  a  rebel  prison  at  Tyler, 
Tex.,  where  as  a  soldier  of  the  Union 
1  served  fourteen  months.  But  we 
Lincoln  fellows  beat  the  McClellan 
crowd  four  to  one  in  that  test  of 
loyalty." 

The  question  of  Jacob  Paulen's  age 
^hen  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Lincoln 
came  up  in  the  conversation.     "It  was 


Jacob  Paulen,  now  in  the  ruggedness  this  way."  he  said.     "In  thousands  of 

...         ,       .    +v„   j_,_v  nf  pioneer   farm    homes   the   parents  die 

of   old   age  at   86,  sat  at  the  desk  or  ^  * 

ul   viu.   a.6a  a.  not   aiwayg    record   the   birth    date    ol 

Gov.  Paulen  and  chatted  about  Lin-  their  children)  and  in  some  cases  it 
coin  and  of  the  turbulent  months  and  was  a  mere  matter  of  memory.  Thai 
years  of  Kansas  under  territorial  gov-    was  so  in  my  case,  for  my  father  and 

ernment.    "On  May  31,  1856,"  he  said,    mo^ler^d  neglected ,  \°  pUtT  "  &ow" 

in  the  Bible.  They  told  me  I  was  old 
"the  nation  was  aroused  by  a  great  enou&h  to  yote  for  Abraham  Lincoln." 
Kansas  meeting  in  Chicago,  addressed 

j  by  James  H.  Lane,  later  United  States  Fought  in  Many  Battles. 

;  Senator,  and  by  leading  men  of  that       goon    after    he    cagt    hig    yote    Mf 

I  city.     Mr.  Paulen  said  he  read  a  two  i  Paulen    offered    his    services    to    his 

i  column  report  of  that  meeting  printed   countryi  becoming'  Second  Lieutenani 

|  in  a  Chicago  paper.     "I  was   only  17  |  Qf  thQ  130th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infan. 

then,"    he    said,    "but   because    of   myjtry_      He    served    in    engagements    a 

visits    to    Mr.    Lincoln's    office    I    waa  'T.0l.t    Gibson,    Champion    Hill,    BlacJf 

greatly   interested."      He    said    he    re-  Riyer  and  the  siege  Qf  vicksburg.    He 

called   some   of   the   headlines    in    the  wag   taken    prisoner   at  the   battle   oi 

Chicago    paper.      "Illinois    Alive    and  Mangfield>     La>>     and     held     fourteen 

Awake!"  "10,000  Freemen  in  Council!      monthg  in  the  stockade  at  Tyler,  Tex. 

"2,000  Old  Hunkers  on  Hand!'    '$lo,000  He  wag  advanced  to  &econd  Lieuten- 

Subscribed    for    Kansas!"    were    some 


of  the  toplines. 

The  Chicago  meeting  was  held  in 
the  courthouse  square  and  Norman 
Judd  presided,  Mr.  Paulen  remembered, 
Francis  A.  Hoffman  followed  Judd 
and  then  J.  C.  Vaughan,  in  an 
eloquent  speech,  presented  the  claims 
of  Kansas  for  immediate  relief.  "No 
other  man  was  so  ,  overjoyed  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  Mr.  Paulen  said, 
"when  the  news  of  that  meeting 
reached  Springfield.  The  resolution 
adopted  were  stirring  and  inspiring.  1 
still  remember  the  wording  of  one  oi 
two  of  them.  The  first  one  read: 
"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Illinois 
will  aid  the  freedom  of  Kansas."  An-, 
oiher  resolution  declared  "that  thejj 
will  send  a  colony  of  500  actual  set-| 
tiers  to  that  Territory  and  provision 
them  for  one  year."  The  resolutions 
said  that  "these  settlers  will  invade  no 
man's  rights,  but  will  maintain  theii 
own." 


ant  and  then  commissioned  Captain 
for  meritorious  conduct  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

"Probably  my  decision  to  come  to 
Kansas  after  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  was  influenced  more  by  my  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  my  boyhood  than  anything 
else,"  Capt.  Paulen  said.  "My  thought 
was  of  the  glorious  ending  of  the  ter- 
rible strife,  of  our  great  Lincoln  who 
had  guided  the  ship  of  the  Union — ■ 
and  Kansas." 

"Lincoln  was  a  character  that  one 
could  not  measure  as  a  war  lord,  king 
or  genius,"  he  said.  "He  was  a  great 
man.  ...  To  the  soldiers  on  the 
f?eld  of  battle,  to  all  the  people  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  to  presi- 
dents and  governors,  to  the  little  chil- 
dren in  the  homes  and  schools,  Lin- 
coln's life  always  has  and  always  will 
stand  out  as  our  best  human  inspira- 
tion. No  public  servant  chooses  any 
ether  national  character  as  his  stand- 
ard. He  is  the  greatest  example  of  the 
spirit  of  the  common  people  of  Amer« 


Called   Kansas    tlie    Pivot. 

"I    knew    through    my    visits    andljca  made  manifest." 
chats     with     Mr.     Lincoln     that     the 
pioneer   settlers    of    Kansas   Territory 


TELLS  OF  TALKS 

WITH  LINCOLN 

Kansas  Governor's  Father 
Knew  Emancipator. 

PAULEN  IS  RUGGED   AT   86 


Remembers  Famous  Debates  With 
Douglas. 

Special   Dispatch   to   Thb   Son. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Feb.  12. — Jacob  W. 
Paulen  of  Fredonia,  Kan.,  father  of 
Gov.  Ben  S.  Paulen,  was  a  boyhood 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  lived 
on  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  frequently  called  at  Mr. 
Lincoln's  law  office  when  in  town. 
This  acquaintance  ripened  into  a 
strong  friendship  as  young-  Paulen 
grew  to  manhood.  The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  and  the  impending 
war  of  the  rebellion  were  (subjects 
discussed  by  Lincoln  with  this  farmer 
boy, 

Jacob  Paulen,  now  in  the  ruggedness 
of  old  age  at  86,  sat  at  the  desk  of 
Gov.  Paulen  and  chatted  about  Lin- 
coln and  of  the  turbulent  months  and 
year's  of  Kansas  under  territ  rial  gov- 
ernment. "On  May  31,  1856,"  he  said. 
"the  nation  was  aroused  by  a  great 
Kansas  meeting  in  Chicago,  addressed 
by  James  H.  Lane,  later  United  States 
Senator,  and  by  leading  men  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Paulen  said  he  re'ad  a  two 
column  report  of  that  meeting  printed 
in  a  Chicago  paper.  "I  was  only  17 
then,"  he  said,  "but  because  of  my 
visits  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  office  I  was 
greatly  interested."  He  said  he  re- 
called some  of  the  headlines  in  the 
Chicago  paper.  "Illinois  Alive  and 
Awake!"  "10,000  Freemen  in  Council!  " 
"2,000  Old  Hunkers  on  Hand!"  "$15,000 
Subscribed  for  Kansas!"  were  some 
of  the  toplines. 

The  Chicago  meeting  was  held  in 
the  courthouse  square  and  Norman 
Judd  presided,  Mr.  paulen  remembered. 
Francis  A.  Hoffman  followed  Judd, 
and  then  J.  C.  Vaughan,  in  an 
eloquent  speech,  presented  the  claims 
of  Kansas  for  immediate  relief.  "No 
other  man  was  so  overjoyed  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  Mr.  PaUlen  said, 
"when  the  news  of  that  meeting- 
reached  Springfield.  The  resolutions 
adopted  were  stirring  and  inspiring.  I 
still  remember  the  wording  of  one  or 
two  of  them.  The  first  one  read: 
"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Illinois 
will  aid  the  freedom  of  Kansas."  An- 
other resolution  declared  "that  they 
will  send  a  colony  of  500  actual  set- 
tlers to  that  Territory  and  provision 
them  for  one  year."  The  resolutions 
said  that  "these  settlers  will  invade  no 
man's  rights,  but  will  maintain  their 
own." 

Called   Kansas    the   Pivot. 

"I  knew  through  my  visits  and 
cliats     with     Mr,     Lincoln     that     the 


pioneer  ;  settlers  of  Kansas  Territory 
were-  then  fighting  along  its  eastern 
border  for  the  freedom  which  came 
nine  years  later,"  Mr.  Paulen  said. 
"The  great  man  referred  to  Kansas  as 
the  pivot  around  which  the  battle  for 
human  freedom  would  center  if  the 
North  and  South  should  divide  in 
hostile  armies.  It  cannot  be  otherwise, 
he  said,  for  free  Kansas  will  be  the 
issue  on  every  battlefield." 

Mr.  Paulen  looked  up  at  a  picture 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  wall  of 
his  son's  workroom  in  the  State  house 
here.  The  Governor  had  directed  that 
it  be  framed  and  placed  there  soon 
after  he  came  to  the  executive  office. 
"Mr.  Lincoln  wore  the  same  kindly 
face  we  see  in  the  artist's  outline," 
the  old  gentleman  remarked,  "but  it 
was  smooth  shaven  and  bore  other 
evidences  of  his  great  sympathy  and 
affection  for  the  common  people." 

Jacob  Paulen  told  about  Lincoln's 
first  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
"I  called  at  his  law  office  one  day  to 
tell  him  I  was  going  -to  vote  for  him. 
He  said  to  me:  'Jacob,  that  will  be  a 
good  start  for  you  in  your  first  vote, 
and  if  you  keep  it  up  you  will  make  no 
mistake.'  I  have  kept  it  up  through 
all  these  years." 

"I  voted  for  Lincoln  the  second  time, 

too,   but    it    didn't    count.     That  vote 

was   cast   in  a  rebel   prison  at  Tyler, 

i  Tex.,  where  as  a  soldier  of  the  Union 

I  1    served    fourteen    months.      But    we 

I  Lincoln '  fellows    beat    the    McClellan 

crowd    four    to    one    in    that    test    of 

loyalty." 

The  question  of  Jacob  Paulen's  age 
I  v.  hen  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Lincoln 
came  up  in  the  conversation.  "It  was 
this  way,"  he  said.  "In  thousands  of 
pioneer  farm  homes  the  parents  did 
hot  always  record  the  birth  date  of 
their  children,  and  in  some  cases  it 
was  a  mere  matter  of  memory.  That 
was  so  in  my  case,  for  my  father  and 
mother  had  neglected  to  put  it  down 
in  the  Bible.  Theyi  told  me  I  was  old 
enough  to  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Fought    in    Many    Battles. 

Soon  .after  he  cast  his  vote  Mr. 
Paulen  offered  his  services  to  his 
country,-  becoming  Second  Lieutenant 
of  the  130th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infan- 
try. He  served  in  engagements  at 
Tort  Gibson,  Champion  Hill,  Black 
River  and  the  siege  of  Yicksburg.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Mansfield,  La.,  and  held  fourteen 
months  in  the  stockade  at  Tyler,  Tex. 
He  was  advanced  to  Second  Lieuten- 
ant and  then  commissioned  Captain 
for  meritorious  conduct  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

"Probably  my  decision  to  come  to 
Kansas  after  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  was  influenced  more  by  my  ac- 
quaintance' and  friendship  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  my  boyhood  than  anything 
else,"  Capt.  Paulen  said.-  "My  thought 
was  of  the  glorious  ending  of  the  ter- 
rible strife,  of  our  great  Lincoln  who 
had  guided  the  ship  of  the  Union-— 
and  Kansas." 

"Lincoln  was  a  character  that  one 
could  not  measure  as  a  war  lord,  king 
or  genius,"  he  said.  "He  was  a  great 
man.  ...  To  the  soldiers  on  the 
field  of  battle,  to  all  the  people  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  to  pre.T 
dents  and  governors,  to  the  little  chil- 
dren in  the  homes  and  schools,  Lin- 
coln's life  always  has  arid  always  will 
stand  out  as  our  best  human  inspira.- 
tion.  No  i  public  servant  chooses  any 
ether  national  character  as  his  stand- 
ard. He  is  the  greatest  example  of  the 
spirit  of  the  common  people  of  Amer- 
ica made  manifest." 


PAULEN,    JACOB  W? 


Paul  en,  Jacob  W, 


Early  career  of  Lincoln 


Boyhood  Friend  of  Lincoln, 
Father  of  Kansas  Governor, 
Tells  of  Visits  with  "Abe 


BY   D.   O.   McCKAY 

Jacob  W.  Paulen  of  Fredonia, 
Kan.,  father  of  Governor  Ben  S. 
Paulen,  was  a  boyhood  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  lived  on  a 
farm  a  few  miles  from  Springfield, 
111.,  and  frequently  called  at  Mr. 
Lincoln's  law  office  when  in  town. 
This  acquaintance  ripened  into  a 
strong  friendship  as  young  Paulen 
grew  to  manhood.  The  Lincoln- 
Douglass  debates  and  the  empend- 
ing  war  of  the  rebellion  were  sub- 
jects discussed  by  Lincoln  with 
this  farmer  boy. 

Jacob  Paulen,  now  in  the  rug: 
gedness  of  old  age  at  86.  sat  al 
the  desk  of  Governor  Paulen  anc 
chatted  about  Lincoln,  and  of  tin 
turbulent  months  and  years  of  Kan, 
sas  under  territorial  government 
"On  May  31,  1856,"  he  said,  "whet 
the  nation  was  aroused  by  a  great 
Kansas  meeting  in  Chicago,  ad 
dressed  by  James  H.  Lane,  late! 
United  States  senator,  and  by  lead 
ing  men   of  that   city.   Mr.   Paulei 


JACOB    \V.    PAULEN 

said  he  read  a  two-column  report 
of,  that  meeting  printed  in  a  Chi) 
cago  paper.  "I  was  only  17  then,! 
he  said,  "but  because  of  my  visit 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  office  I  wa| 
greatly  interested."  He  said  he  re 
called  some  of  the  headlines  in  the 
Chicago  paper.  "Illinois  Alive  and 
Awake !" "  "10,000  Freemen  in 
Council!"  "2,000  Old  Hunkers  on 
Hand!"  "$15,000  Subscribed  for 
Kansas!"  were  some  of  the  top- 
lines. 

The  Chicago  meeting  was  in  the 
court  house  square,  and  Norman 
Judd  presided,  Mr.  Paulen  remem- 
bered. Francis  A.  Hoffman  fol-j 
)  lowed  Judd,  and  then  J.  C| 
Vaughan,  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
presented  the  claims  of  Kansas  for 
immediate    relief. 

"No  other  man  was  so  overjoyed) 
as  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Mr.  Paulenj 
said,  "when  the  news  of  that  meet-j 
ing  reached  Springfield.    The  reso- 


lutions  adopted  were  stirring  and 
inspiring.  I  still  remember  the 
wording  of  two  of  them.  The  first 
one  read  Resolved,  That  the  people 
of  Illinois  will  aid  in  the  freedom 
of  Kansas.'  Another  resolution 
declare  that  they  will  send  a 
colony  of  50O  actual  settlers  to  that 
Terrtiory,  and  provision  them  for 
one  year.'  The  resolutions  said 
that  these  settlers  will  invade  no 
man's  right  but  will  maintain  their 
own. 

"I  knew  thru  my  visits  and  chats 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  pioneer 

settlers  of  Kansas  territory,  were, 
then  fighting  along  its  eastern  bor- 
der for  the  freedom  which  came 
nine  years  later."  Mr.  Paulen  said. 
"The  great  man  referred  to  Kansas 
as  the  pivot  around  which  the  bat- 
tle for  human  freedom  would  'cen- 
ter if  the  North  and  South  should 
divide  in  hostile  armies.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise,  he  said,  for  free  Kan- 
sas will  be  the  issue  on  every  bat- 
tlefield." 

Mr.  Paulen  looked  up  at  a  picture 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  wall  of 
his  son's  workroom  in  the  state 
house  here.  The  governor  had  di- 
rected that  it  he  framed  and  placed 
there  soon  after  he  came  to  the  ex- 
ecutive office. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  wore  the  same 
kindly  face  we  see  in  the  artist's 
outline,"  the  old  gentleman  re- 
marked, "but  it  was  smoothly 
shaven,  and  it  bore  other  evidences 
of  his  great  sympathy  and  affection 
for  the  common  people." 

Jacob  Paulen  told  about  Lin- 
coln's first  nomination  for  the 
presidency.  "I  called  at  his  law 
office  one  day  to  tell  him  I  was 
going  to  vote  for  him.  He  said  to 
me :  'Jacob,  that  will  be  a  good 
start  for  you  in  your  first  vote, 
and  if  you  keep  it  up  you  will  make 
no  mistake.'  I  have  kept  it  up  thru 
all  these  years.  .1  voted  for  Abra- 
ram  Lincoln  the  second  time,  but 
it  didn't  count. 

That  vote  was  cast  in  a  rebel 
prison  at  Tyler,  Texas,  where  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Union  I  served  14 
months.  But  we  Lincoln  fellows 
beat  the  McClelland  crowd  four  to 
one  in  that  test  of  loyalty." 

The  question  of  Jacob  Paulen's 
age  when  he  cast  his  first  vote  for 
Lincoln,  came  up  in  the  conversa- 
tion. It  was  this  way,"  he  said. 
"In  thousands  of  pioneer  farm 
homes  the  parents  did  not  always 
record  the  birth  date  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  some  cases  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  memory.  That  was 
so  in  my  case,  for  my  father  and 
mother  had  neglected  to  put  it 
down  in  the  Bible.  They  told1  me 
I  was  old  enough  to  vote  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

Soon  after  he  cast  his  vote  Mr. 
Paulen  offered  his  services  to  his 
country,  becoming  Second  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  130th  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry.  He  served  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Port  Gibson,  Champion 
Hill,  Black  River  and  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg.  He  wag  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Mansfield,  Louisi- 


ana, and  hem  14  months  'in  the 
stockade  ft  Tyler,  Texas.  He  was 
advanced  to  Second  Lieutenant  and 
then  commissioned  Captain  for  mer- 
itorious conduct  on'*  the  field  of 
[  battle. 

I      Probably  my  decision  to  come  to 
Kansas  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war  was  influenced  more  by  my  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  in   my   boyhood   than  any- 
thing else,"     Captain   Paulen   said. 
"My  thought     was     of  the  glorious 
ending  of  the  terrible  strife,  of  our 
great  Lincoln   who  had  guided  the 
ship  ol  the  Union — and  Kansas." 
"Lincoln    was    a    character    that 
one   could   not   measure  as   a    war 
lord,  king,  or  genius,"  he  said.    "He 
was  a   great   man,   to   the  soldiers 
on  the  field  of  battle,  to  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life, 
to  presidents  and  governors,  to  the 
little   children     in   the  home     and 
schools,    Lincoln's    life   always   has 
and  always  will  stand  out  as  our 
best  human  inspiration.     No  public 
servant  chooses  any  other  national 
character  as  his  standard.     He  is 
'  -  greatest  example  of  the  spirit 
e  common   people  of  America 
\i  manifest." 


Paul  en,  Jacob 


Knew  Lincoln  before  he  became  pres.  Served  in  Civil  War, 


Gov.  Paulen's  Father  Knew 
Lincoln  as  Young  Lawyer 


By  ».  O.  McCKAT 

A  few  -weeks  ago  Jacob  W.  Paulen, 
father  of  Gov.  Ben  S.  Paulen,  point- 
ing to  a  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
the  governor  had  framed  and  hung 
upon  the  wall  of  his  workroom  in 
Topeka,  remarked  to  some  friends : 
"It  does  not  look  like  the  young 
Lincoln  I  knew  at  Spriugfield,  111. 
Lincoln  didn't  wear  whiskers  then. 
But  he  wore  the  same  kindly  face 
we  see  in  the  artist's  outline." 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Paulen  had  come 
to  Topeka  to  visit  their  son,  the  gov- 
ernor. It  was  in  the  latter's  office 
in  the  state  house  when  the  father 
told  of  his  boyhood  acquaintance 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  a 
story  running  back  thru  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  century.  It  was  told 
in  interesting,  detail  by  a  Kansan 
who  has  grown  into  the  ruggedness 
of  old  age,  for  Captain  Paulen  is  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year. 

Saw  Lincoln  As  Youth. 

Born  and  reared  near  Springfield, 
Jacob  Paulen  saw  much  of  Lincoln 
in  his  boyhood.  The  acquaintance 
ripened  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  and 
often  when  in  town  he  would  call  on 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  his  law  office.  When 
Lincoln  became  the  republican  candi- 
date for  president,  young  Paulen 
dropped  in  one  day  to  tell  him  he 
was  going  to  vote  for  him.  "That 
will  he  a  good  start  for  you  in  your 
first  vote,  Jacob,  and  if  you  keep  it 
up  you  will  make  no  mistake,"  Lin- 
coln told  the  young  man.  "I  Lave 
kept  it  up  thru  all  these  years," 
Captain  Paulen  told  his  visitors  in 
the  state  house.  "I  voted  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  second  time 
but  it  didn't  count,"  he  said.  "That 
vote  was  cast  in  a  rebel  prison  at 
Tyler,  Tex.,  where  as  a  soldier  of  the 
Union  I  served  fourteen  months  "  he 
explained.  "But  we  Lincoln  fellows 
beat  the  McClelland  crowd  four  to 
one  in  that  test  of  loyalty." 
First  Vote  for  Abe. 

The  question  of  Jacob  Paulen's  age 
when  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Lin- 
coln, came  up  in  the  conversation 
and  that  was  explained  quite  satis- 
factorily, "it  was  this  way,"  he  said 
In  thousands  of  pioneer  farm  homes 
the  parents  were  too  busy  in  the 
struggle  of  life  to  record  the  birth 
date  of  their  children,  and  in  some 
cases  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  mem- 
ory. That  was  so  in  my  case,  for 
my  father  and  mother  had  neglected 
to  put  it  down  in  the  Bible.  They 
were  sure  of  my  twenty-first  birth- 
day. 'You  are  old  enough  to  vote 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,'  they  told  me." 

Having  performed  that  high  duty, 
Jacob  Paulen,  at  his  first  opportu- 
nity, offered  his  services  to  his 
country.  He  enlisted  in  company  B. 
130th  Illinois  volunteer  infantry.  He 
was  promoted  from  second  lieuten- 
ant to  first,  and  afterward  commis- 
sioned captain  for  meritorious  con- 
duct on  the  field  of  battle.  He  served 
in  the  engagements  of  Post  Gibson, 
Champion  Hill,  Black  River  and  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,   and  was   taken 


prisoner  at  Hie  battle  or  Mansiiem, 
and  held  fourteen  months  in  the 
stockade  at  Tyler,  Tex. 

Sought  Home  in  Kansas. 

Captain  Paulen  was  one  of  that 
fine  army  of  140,000  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  war  who  came  to  Kansas  for 
a.  home.  Here  six  years  before 
Sumnter  was  shelled,  the  pioneers 
were  fighting  for  the  issue  which 
was  won  at  Appomattox.  Kansas, 
the  pivotal  state  in  the  greatest  con- 
flict the  world  has  known,  opened 
wide  its  heart  and  arms  to  its  de- 
fenders and  saviours.  The  causes 
'  which  led  to  the  war  of  Rebellion 

actuated  and  influenced  the  coming 
of  this  grand  army  of  state  build- 
ers. They  wanted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  homestead  law  and 
have  a  part  in  the  development  of 
the  free  Kansas  they  had  fought  for 
on  many  battle  fields.  These  were 
the  influences,  Captain  Paulen  said, 
that  directed  America's  best  blood 
and.  brawn  to  this  divinely  favored 
state.  "As  for  myself,"  I  thought  of 
the  glorious  ending  of  the  awful 
strife,  of  our  great  Lincoln  who  had 
guided  the  ship  of  the  Union — and 
Kansas." 

Established  Hardware  Store. 

Captain  Paulen,  with  hundreds  oi 
others  of  his  comrades,  settled  iri 
Wilson  and  surrounding  counties, 
He  located  on  a  farm  near  Fredonia. 
in  1869.  With  him  and  his  wife! 
came  the  present  governor,  then  aq 
infant  in  his  mother's  arms.  CapJ 
tain  Paulen  was  early  called  to  servej 
as  clerk  of  the  district  court,  and 
in  1879,  established  the  hardware,! 
implement  and  general  store  which 
he  and  Governor  Paulen  conducted 
at  Fredonia  until  a  few  years  ago. 

"We  Kansans,  looking  back  over 
the  past .  half  century,  know  full  i 
well  that  our  successes  and  reverses ' 
have  been  about  equally  mixed,"  Cap-  j 
tain  Paulen  told  his  friends.  "Co- 
operation *  and  helpfulness  is  the ' 
main  thing  in  developing  a  state. 
When  drouths  and  crop  failures 
came  the  farmers  were  not  alone 
the  sufferers.  All  of  us  shared  in 
these  reverses. 

"Spirit  of  Founders  lives." 

Only  by  standing  together  and 
fighting  the  battle  heroically  could 
we  hope  to  build  our  splendid  Kan- 
sas of  today.  And  this  state  will 
go  on  to  a  greater  destiny,  because 
in  the  generations  that  are  coming 
on  will  be  represented  the  blood  and 
brawn  and  the  spirit  of  its  founders." 

"You  know  how  it  was,  Ben,"  Cap- 
tain Paulen  said  to  his  son  in  re- 
calling their  experiences  in  the  big 
general  store  at  Fredonia.  "We  were 
confronted  with  a  hard  problem 
many  times  in  providing  farm  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  for  the  farm- 
ers. We  had  to  have  money  to  keep 
up  the  stock  so  we  could  tide  them 
over.  The  people  were  building 
homes  and  paying  for  their  farms, 
and  several  times  they  suffered  a 
succession     of    crop     failures     from 


drouth.  They  were  typical  of  Kan- 
sas farmers,  for,  as  the  saying  was, 
'they  were  determined  to  stay  by  the 
ship.'  When  we  had  to  replenish 
our  stock  and  supplies  to  meet  their 
needs,  it  was  necessary  quite  often 
to  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  money 
at  8  per  cent." 

"Paid  When  They  Could." 

I  asked  Captain  Paulen  about  his 
collections.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said, 
"they  were  pretty  good.  The  people 
paid  when  they  could.  When  we 
went  out  of  business  we  probably 
had  $15,000  on  our  books,  but  this 
you  must  remember  ran  along  thru 
twenty-five  years.  I  guess  our  ex- 
periences in  that  matter  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  other  merchants.  A  man 
struggling  to  get  along  and  with  a 
family  to  support  had  to  have  help 
thru  bad  crop  years  from  his  local 
merchant.  We  felt  it  our  duty  to 
stand  by  him-  and  see  that  his  wife 
and  children  did  not  suffer  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  We  did  it  and 
took  our  chances.  .That  is  the  ex- 
perience of  every  merchant  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  has  developed  our  state.  More 
than  that;  money  is  not  the  only 
.thing  in  the  world,    There  are  some 

other   attributes    that   bring   greater 
returns  on  the  investment." 

"Life  Always  Inspiration." 

Turning  again  to  the  picture  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  it  looks  down 
from  the  wall  in  the  governor's  of- 
fice, Captain  Paulen  told  how  the 
great  president  had  stamped  the 
self-conciousness  of  American  people 
with  his  personality.  "No  public 
servant,"  he  said,  "chooses  any  other 
national  character  as  his  standard. 
Lincoln  is  the  first  and  great  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  of  the  common 
people   made   manifest." 

Speaking  as  one  who  knew  Lin- 
coln when  his  mind  was  keenest  and 
most  receptive,  Captain  Paulen 
measured  him  not  as  a  war  lord,  or 
king,  or  genius;  he  was  a  great 
man.  The  soldiers  on  the  field 
of  battle,  to  all  the  people  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  lire,  to  presi- 
dents and  governors,  to  the  little 
children  in  the  homes  and  schools, 
Lincoln's  life  always  has,  and  al- 
ways will  stand  out,  as  our  best  in- 
spiration. 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might 

stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  Was 
a  Man.' " 


Pearson,  Mrs.  Sarah 


Lincoln  Was  Too  Lazy  to  Split  Rails, 
Local  Woman  Who  Knew  Him  Says 


The  rail-splitting  legend  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  been  split  wide 
open  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Pearson,  930 
Roache    street. 

Mrs.  Pearson,  who  lived  on  the 
farm  adjoining  Thomas  Lincoln's 
acres  in  Illinois,  declared  young  Abe 
was  too  lazy  to  split  rails  and  that 
he  told  her  once  he  never  had  split 
more  than  a  dozen  in  his  life. 

It  wasn't  his  father.'s  fault,  said 
Mrs.  Pearson,  for  Thomas  Lincoln 
tried  almost  every  known  method  of 
getting  his  tall  and  awkward  son  to 
work.  But  Abe  was  more  likely  to 
slip  away  from  the  woods  and  come 
up  to  the  cabin  to  read  something 
than  he  was  to  spend  the  day  work- 
ing at  any  sort  of  manual  labor,  she 
said.  3£i-4P3j5fe 
Vather  Gave  Up.  ,tvl 

"Finally,  his  father  just  gave  up 
trying  to  get  Abe  to  work,"  she  as- 
serted. "He  sent  him  to  town  to 
work  for  a  lawyer  so  he  could  study. 
These  stories  about  Abe  Lincoln 
being  such  a  hard  worker  are  all 
wrong,  because  he  was  nothing  but 
a  bother  around  a  house  where  ev- 
erybody was  expected  to  work." 

There's  another  popular  belief 
about  the  Lincoln  family  that  Mrs. 
Pearson  insists  is  a  fable — the  sup- 
posed poverty  of  the  family.  They 
were  just  as  well  supplied  with  this 
world's  goods  as  anybody  else  who 
was  an  emigrant  and  a  settler,  she 
said.  Thomas  Lincoln  had  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  a  few  cows,  some  sheep  and 
hogs,  and  the  women  of  the  family 
wove  and  spun  the  materials  for  all 
the  clothing.  And  they  had  far  more 
J  to  eat  than  many  people  have  today, 
!  for  game  was  plentiful. 

Consulted  Lawyer  Friends. 

Even  while  he  was  President  of 
the  United  States  and  had  plenty  of 
advisers  in  Washington,  Lincoln 
used  to  slip  back  to  Charleston,  111., 
and  see  his  old  lawyer  friends  and 
ask  their  advice,  Mrs.  Pearson  re- 
calls. He  always  came  out  to  the 
farm  and  took  delight  in  teasing 
Mfrs.  Pearson,  who  was  only  a  small 
girl  then.  He  held  her  on  his  knee 
and  scratched  her  face  with  his 
short  beard,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Pearson  saw  Lincoln  only  a 


short  "tlfrie  "before  his  <JeatX,  ToT  he 
was  killed  soon  after  one  of  the  trips 
back  to  Illinois.  While  there  he  told 
her  father,  James  Warner,  that  he 
was  going-  to  veto  some  bills  that 
were  not  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  would  probably 
make  some  enemies  by  this  act.  The 
aged  woman  says  that  her  father 
warned  the  President  then  that  his 
enemies  would  kill  him  some  day.  A 
few  nights  later  he  was  assassinated 
in  Ford's  theater  in  Washington. 
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IriQcofn  fF  as  Too  Lazy  f  o  Split  Rails, 
Local  Woman  Who  Knew  Him  Says 


The  rail-splitting  legend  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  been  split  wide 
open  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Pearson,  930 
Roache    street. 

Mrs.  Pearson,  who  lived  on  the 
farm  adjoining  Thomas  Lincoln's 
acres  in  Illinois,  declared  young  Abe 
was  too  lazy  to  split  rails  and  that 
he  told  her  once  he  never  had  split 
more  than  a  dozen  in  his  life. 

It  wasn't  his  father's  fault,  said 
Mrs.  Pearson,  for  Thomas  Lincoln 
tried  almost  every  known  method  of 
getting  his  tall  and  awkward  son  to 
work.  But  Abe  was  more  likely  to 
slip  away  from  the  woods  and  come 
up  to  the  cabin  to  read  something 
than  he  was  to  spend  the  day  work- 
ing at  any  sort  of  manual  labor,  she 
said. 

Father  Gave   Up. 

"Finally,  his  father  just  gave  up 
trying  to  get  Abe  to  work,"  she  as- 
serted. "He  sent  him  to  town  to 
work  for  a  lawyer  so  he  could  study. 
These  stories  about  Abe  Lincoin 
being  such  a  hard  worker  are  all 
wrong,  because  he  was  nothing  but 
a  bother  around  a  house  where  ev- 
erybody was  expected  to  work." 

There's  another  popular  belief 
about  the  Lincoln  family  that  Mrs. 
Pearson  insists  is  a  fable — the  sup-  ' 
posed  poverty  of  the  family.  They 
were  just  as  well  supplied  with  this 
world's  goods  as  anybody  else  who 
was  an  emigrant  and  a  settler,  she 
said.  Thomas  Lincoln  had  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  a  few  cows,  some  sheep  and 
hogs,  and  the  women  of  the  family 
wove  and  spun  the  materials  for  all 
the  clothing.  And  they  had  far  more 
to  eat  than  many  people  have  today, 
for  game  was  plentiful. 

Consulted  Lawyer  Friends. 

Even  while  he  was  President  of 
the  United  States  and  had  plenty  of 
advisers  in  Washington,  Lincoln 
used  to  slip  back  to  CharlestotT,  111., 
and  see  his  old  lawyer  friends  and 
ask  their  advice,  Mrs.  Pearson  re- 
calls. He  always  came  out  to  the 
farm  and  took  delight  in  teasing 
Mrs.  Pearson,  who  was  only  a  small 
girl  then.  He  held  her  on  his  knee 
and  scratched  her  face  with  his 
short  beard,  she  said. 

Mrs,  .Pearson  saw  Lincoln  only  a 
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MBS.    SABAH   PEABSON. 

short  time  before  his  death,  for  he 
was  killed  soon  after  one  of  the  trips 
back  to  Illinois.  While  there  he  told 
her  father,  James  Warner,  that  he 
was  going  to  veto  some  bills  that 
were  not  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  would  probably 
make  some  enemies  by  this  act.  The 
aged  woman  says  that  her  father 
warned  the  President  then  that  his 
enemies  would  kill  him  some  day.  A 
few  nights  later  he  was  assassinated 
/n  Ford's  theater  in  Washington. 
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PERRY,  CHARLES  HENRY 
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Guard  at  Lincoln  Funeral   Dies 

MINNEAPOLIS,  March  27  (iP>— 
A  funeral  service  will  be  held  here 
Thursday  for  Charles  Henry  Perry, 
a  member  of  the  honor  guard  at 
I  Abraham  Lincoln's  f unreal.  Mr. 
Perry,  who  died  on  Saturday  at 
I  the  age  of  95,  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
War  at  the  age  of   15. 
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March   21,    1934 


Woman  Who  Waited  on 

Lincoln  Dies  in  West 

Oroville,  Calif.  —  HP) — Josephine 
Perry,  92,  who  waited  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  Buschnell  house  in 
Beloit,  Wis.,  when  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  were  staging  their  famous 
debates,  died  yesterday.  She  often 
recalled,  friends  say,  that  Lincoln 
had  given  her  a  22-cent  tip,  slipping 
the  money  into  her  pocket  and  ask- 
ing her  not  to  mention  such  a  small 
favor. 


to  answer  them, 
to  page  10  in  toe 
cent  for  their  so 

You'll     find    u 
"firsts"  daily  her 
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Pervier,   Mrs.   Mary  Josephine 


Four  Score  ana*  Ten 

On  Feb.  5  Mrs.  Mary  Josephine  Per- 
vier,  6525  Yale  avenue,  celebrated  her 
91st  birthday.  Born  in  Sussex  county, 
England,  Mrs.  Peryier  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  her  parents  in  a,  sailing  ves- 
sel when  she  was  9  years  old,  the 
family  settling  in  Rushville,  111.  She 
was  present  at  a  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bate; fled  the  fire  of  1871;  helped  com- 
pile the  first  railroad  guide  [which 
was  to  have  been  published  by  Rand- 
McNally  &  Co.,  but  was  lost  in  the 
fire],  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Parent-Teacher  association.  Mrs. 
Pervier  has  been  a  reader  of  The 
Tribune  for  80  years.  *//yt 
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COE'S  FIRST  PREXY 
HONORED  AT  DINNER 
ON  FOUNDERS'  DAY 

Letter  From  Dr.  Phelps  First 

Head  Of  College  Read  By 

Dr.   Burkhalter;   Col. 

Stewart  Writes. 

Stephen  Phelps, 
first  president  of  Coe  college,  were 
related  last  night  at  the  annual 
Founders'  Day  banquet  held  in  Voor- 
hees  hall  and  attended  by  more  than 
300  persons  representing  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  faculty,  city  officials, 
public  school  officers,  business  and 
professional  men  of  the  city,  alumni, 
and  students. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Burkhalter,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  read  a  letter^ 
from  Dr.  Phelps.  The  first  president 
now  lives  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and 
because  of  advanced  age  it  was  Im- 
possible for  him  to  attend.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  a  living  founder 
of  the  college  had  been  so  honored. 

Dr.  Burkhalter  and  Dr.  Phelps  are 
great  friends  and  together  they  helped 
give  Coe  the  start  which  has  made 
possible  its  growth  today.  Dr.  Burk- 
halter gave  many  interesting  remin- 
iscences of  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege as  he  read  the  letter. 
Deed  Filed  in  1853. 

Founders'     Day    is    celebrated    on 
Dec.  5  because  on  that  date  in  1853 
the  deed  was  filed  in  Marion  giving 
to  the  college  the  land  which  it  now 
occupies.     It  was   the  Cedar  Rapids 
Collegiate  Institution  then.    The  first 
teacher   received    $400   a  year.      The 
institution   nearly   died   out   until   in 
1866  it  was  re-established  to  receive 
aid  from  the  Parsons  estate.    In  1875 
Dr.  Phelps  came  on  the  scene  as  the  j 
first  president.     He  with   Dr.   Burk- 1 
halter  are  the  only  survivors  of  the  I 
original   board   of  trustees.         '  ' 

Dr.      Burkhalter      first     met      bis 

friend,  Dr.  Phelps,  in  the  old  Brown 

(  hotel  on  Commercial  street,  the  site 

of    the    present     Sunshine     Mission. 

There  they  judged    orations  written 


by  students  of  "Western  college,  and 
the  next  day  the  two  men  took  a 
stage  coach  to  the  town  of  Western 
to  hear  those  orations  delivered. 

Courtesy  was  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Phelps,  said  the 
speaker.  On  one  occasion  he  left  a 
directors'  meeting  to  help  a  student 
find  a  newspaper  in  the  library. 
"Courtesy  springs  from  the  posses- 
sion of  noble  consideration  for  oth- 
ers," said  Dr.  Burkhalter; 
Knew  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Phelps'  letter  gave  a  short  his- 
torv  of  his  life.  He  was  born  in 
Lewiston,  111.,  Feb.  6,  1839.  He  be- 
gan studying  at  the  age  of  4  and  at 
17  went  east  where  he  entered  Jef- 
ferson college,  now  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  There  he  heard  many  fa- 
mous men  speak  and  became  in- 
spired by  the  deeds  of  others.  Many 
southern  boys  attended  the  college 
and  as  the  Civil  war  brewed  there 
were  many  exciting  days  on  the 
campus.  Back  in  Illinois,  Dr.  Phelps 
heard  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglass 
debate.  His  father  was  a  friend  of 
Lincoln's  and  at  one  time  the  Great 
Emancipator  stooped  and  stroked 
Dr.  Phelps'  head  saying  "God  Lless 
you."  "That  was  the  biggest  thrill 
of  my  life,"  wrote  the  venerable 
prexy. 

Dr.  Phelps  studied  for  the  minis- 
try in  Western  Theological  seminary 
and  then  was  called  to  Sioux  City. 
From  there  he  went  to  Waterloo  and 
then  to  Vinton.  The  Presbyterian 
synod  called  on  him  to  become  hea<l 
of  Coe  college  and  it  was  many  days 
before  he  decided  to  leave  the  min- 
istry for  the  new  task.  It  was  his 
acquaintance    with    T.    M.     Sinclair 


which  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
position.  In  1886  he  returned  to  the 
ministry  to  the  deep  regret  of  the 
trustees,  said  the  speaker. 

Standard  Oil  Head  Writes. 

Col.  Robert  D.  Stewart,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  The 
Standard  Oil  company,  Indiana,  who 
was  expected  to  make  an  addres-s, 
was  unable  to  come  and  he  sent  his 
speech,  which  was  read  by  President 
H.  M.  Gage.  Stewart  is  typical  of 
all  college  boys,  said  Dr.  Gage,  be- 
cause one  never  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  make  of  himself.  Col.. 
Stewart  recalled  the  days  when  ho 
attended  Coe  uniler  the  tutelage  of 
Dr.  Phelps.  "I  rejoice  at  having 
been  one  of  those  who  harkened  to 
Dr.  Stephen  Phelps,"  he  wrote,  and 
later  added  that  it  had  a  "marked 
and  permanent,  effect  on  his"  life."/ 

Mr.  Stewart  "stepping  from  the 
cold  materialism  of  the  business 
world"  tolii  of  the  christian  princi- 
ples taught  by  Dr.  Phelps.  The 
Golden  Rule  is  being  built  into 
business  now,"  he  said.  "  I  believe 
no  industry  can  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful which  is  not  founded  on  this 
principle,"  he  wrote.  Dr.  Phelps  had 
an  intelligent  sympathetic  character, 
said  Mr.   Stewart. 

Dean  S.  W.  Stookey,  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class  of  the  col- 
lego  cut  short  his  remarks  due  to  the 
la.te  hour.  Before  the  speeches,  the 
Girls'  Glee  club  gave  a  short  pro- 
gram. Dinner  was  served  by  the  do- 
mestic science  department  of  the 
college. 


Rio    de    Janeiro    has    one    of    the 
world's   finest  natural   harbors. 
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